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Foreword 


A FEW weeks before reading Professor Hymes’s book, I 
went to a lecture organized by that pioneer Infant Welfare 
Centre for Subscribers, the Chelsea Babies’ Club. The lecturer, 
a child specialist from a famous London hospital, asked and 
answered the question: “On what does good health in children 
depend?” s 

Remembering the main topics of discourses on child- 
tearing when my own son and daughter were babies, I 
expected to hear explicit instructions on feeding, simple _ 
garments, hours of sleep, and the maximum use of sunshine 
and fresh air. But the lecturer talked on none of these things. 

Good health in the very young, he said, was based on 
“a right relationship between mother and child?. In other 
words, it depended on understanding—beginning with one. 
parent, extending in the wiser families to the other, and finally 
being reciprocally developed in the child himself. 

Just as in litetature the growth of insight has replaced the 
concentration of nineteenth-century writers upon description 
and plot; so in child-education the idea of understanding has 
supplanted the former preoccupation with externals, however 
important their correct use may be. What is more, as the 
author of this book tells us at the outset, the modern expert 
approaches the problem of comprehension with more humility 
than the experts of the past. 

“The author does not pretend that understanding a child is 
easy; it is no easier in London or Calcutta or Tokyo than in 
Nashville, Tennessee, where Mr. Hymes is Professor of 
Education at the George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Amongst his other publications on the subject are: Being a 
Good Parent, Enjoy Your Child, and How to Tell Your Child 
About Sex; but with a realistic experimental approach he 
asserts: “We certainly don’t know everything." In fact, the 
more we think we know, the more wrong we may prove to 
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2 FOREWORD 
be. But, granted the intention to learn with patience, we may 
eventually arrive somewhere near the truth. 

Part of that truth appears to be the importance of happiness. 
It is a lesson that the British people, dominated by the evan- 
gelical puritanism of the Victorian era which long survived 
its own epoch, has been slow to learn even in the twentieth 
century. To be sad or uncomfortable was thought to be 
salutary for the character, especially if you happened to be a 
woman or a child. 

Fifty years ago, society still recognized only in the adult 
male a complete human being fully equipped with human 
tights. Women were regarded as a strange combination of 
angels and juveniles, with a strain of imbecility peculiarly 
their own. And the juveniles themselves ranked as anti-social 
little devils, fit only for the classic injunction: “Go and see 
what Tommy’s doing and tell him not to.” 

Only within recent years have we come to realize that to 
be a frustrated wife, an exhausted mother, or an embittered 
Spinster, is not an inevitable aspect of a woman’s destiny, 
The recognition of her right to happiness has been a major 
advance of the past two decades. Now we are getting round 
to the idea that a child has a similar right; that it is not an 
essential part of childhood to be scolded, thwarted, restricted, 


forbidden; and that such treatment is seldom necessary when 
the child is trusted and loved. * 
| The modern develo: 


t Hymes, is not a member of a special 
a different stage of 
understanding him 
he is, and to work 
ling against it. 
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siastic about her kindergarten lessons, who taught herself to 
read at the age of five from her parents’ discarded seed- 
catalogues. Fishing them out of the dining-room waste-paper 
basket, she spelt out the names of the flowers syllable by 
syllable, taking the long Latin words in her stride, and correctly 
identifying the brightly coloured illustrations. 

Co-operate with such children, says Professor Hymes. 
They are eager to learn; our object should not be to deflect 
them from their own methods, but to make the next stage 
easier for them. Put the crawler near a low ledge where he 
can haul himself up when he is ready. Leave the seed-catalogue 
where the inquisitive toddler can find it; she may well prefer 
its formidable challenge to her own ABC bricks. 

Relationships with children depend, after all, upon the 
same golden rules as relationships with adults. “Love one. 
another." “Fear not." “Do unto others as you would they - 
should do unto you.” Understanding the very young is just 
part of the job of understanding our own natures and learning 
to recognize the Old Adam for what it is. "Man hasn't much 
left on Earth now to conquer, but himself”, wrote a contri- 
butor to Life magazine when Mount Everest was climbed. 
The endeavour to comprehend our children is inherent in 
that last and greatest essay in self-discipline. r 

More even than food, sleep, and sunshine, a child needs 
the “climate” of love and trust which comes from the constant 
exercise of toleration, imagination, and ingenuity. If ‘‘faith, 
hope, and charity, these three" are shown as patiently to 
children as we try to show them to all other humans, little 
will go wrong. We shall light in our child the eternal fire 
which we call inspiration, and be sure that all through his 
life it will never go out. 

In the past twenty years religion, psychology, and educa- 
tion have come to insist upon the *one-ness" of humanity, 
and it is only on these terms that children can graduate to 
full adulthood with all its implications. Because Professor 
Hymes’s book helps them, and us, to fulfil this purpose, it is 
an invaluable addition to the literature of childhood. -T 
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Introduction 


The First Step Is Up to You 


"T urs book focuses on four of the big ideas that seem true 
today about youngsters. But this book is even more about 
adults—teachers, parents. It tries to say what these four big 


f 


ideas can mean when they get under the skin of the people 


who work with children . . . how these ideas can make ~ 
you feel . . . what they do to your point of view towatds 
youngsters. 


We certainly don't know everything about children today. 
Even the facts that seem so right now may turn out to be 
wrong sometime when we know still more. But for a long 
time we have been piling up what looks like truth. 

Some of the truth comes from research. Scientists have 
been studying children the way the moon, the stars, the 
minerals of the earth, and the inhabitants of the sea ate 
studied. We think we know something about what youngsters 

_ usually can do at different ages, what seems to matter most 
: 7 
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to them, what difficulties they get into as they grow up, how 
people can help them with their troubles, 

Some of the truth comes from class-rooms and homes. 
Teachers have ‘discovered? it; parents have. Not in test tube, 
notina laboratory, not in an experiment, but in their ordinary 
^, living. Decent, thinking, sensitive people have had hunches: 
e seems to me that children do better when . . 23 One 

"thing I've noticed about eight-year-olds , . .”” 5 
"it would help if...” 

And even before there was such a thing as child study, 
people were working at truth in human relations. Who first 
said: “Love thy neighbour as thyself”? When did the first 
person discover that "you can catch more flie 
than with vinegar"? And was it a present-day psychologist 
who wrote: “The quality of mercy is not strained . . ."? 

We certainly do not know everything about children, but 
we have been at it a long time in a Vety serious way, and some 
big ideas win Support over and over again. 

But the first question is: 
attention to them or not? 


“I wonder if 


S with honcy 


Are you going to pay any 


Black Is White and Night Is Day 3 


Some people ar 


€ stubborn about children, They seem to 
have a chip on th 


eir shoulder. They have set ideas of their 
Own, and nothing will budge them. The 


thinking: “I don’t care if children are all 
to treat them all alike, . . - I don't 
they should. . 


yourself: Are you going to go 
: do you want to work with the 
Stain of the wood? 


time and time again. Finally he spoke up: “Your nails are 
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too big. That’s why you split the wood. The wood can’t 
take the size of nail you are using.” 


I changed to a thinner nail and he was right. The wood - | 


did not split; the nail did not bend. But until he gave me that 
little tip about the nature of the wood—when I was going 
my own sweet way—I was in trouble and I was mad. First. ‘ 


I was mad at myself for not being a better carpenter. But no 


one stays mad at himself very long. It was more fun to be 
angry at something else. So I got mad at the wood, mad at 
the nails, mad at the hammer, mad at my wife for wanting 
a fence. 

My friend was saying, “It’s the nature of the beast,” and 
he was urging me to go along with it. 

More recently an electrician told me, “You need a new 
line. If you plug your washer into that circuit you will blow 
a fuse. It. won't carry the load.” à; 

Yesterday I overheard a father: “You can’t skate on that 
black-top. It has little ridges on it and there is sand you can’t 
see. It’s too bumpy and you will fall.” 

You hear this wherever you go: “If you put too many in 
that boat you will sink it . . .”; “If you drive at that speed 
of course you will-use more gas . . ."; “If you open the 
oven door the soufflé will fall . . .” If the wood is wet 
when you paint it the paint will blister . . .”; “If you try to 
tead in that light you will ruin your eyes.” . 

Things will stand this but they won't stand that. You 
can do this but you can’t do that. It works better if you 
handle it this way, and it is worse if you do that. 

My farmer friend gave me another tip: “Wet the nails 
first. Just stick them in your mouth. They go in easier.” 

A father calls to his child: “Oil your wagon. Then it 
Won't squeak so.” Big burly moving men know it: “Carry 
the weight on your back. It is easier that way.” Even a 
seven-year-old once told me: “Put some soap on the screw. 
It goes in better.” 

Everyone is saying: “Don’t butt your head against a 


. tastes.like rubber. But child 
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Stone wall.” The common-sense way is to adjust to the nature 
of the wood. But some people won't apply this to children. 
What about you? Are you going to work with the grain, or 
are you going to work against it? 


4 


A 
Ob, Say, Do You See... > 


Wood splits, Nails bend, A motor breaks down. A cake 


fen will let you make a lot of 


mistakes before you ever tealize: I have been going against 


the grain. 


A child puts a lot of his hurts inside of him. He is angry, 
but inside. He is bothe 


red, but inside, He can hardly bear 
the Way he is treated, but he keeps the feeling inside. He may 
be quieter. He ma 


y daydream more, He may worry more, but 
you need keen eyes to see worry. 


What the child cannot hide he disguises. If he is uncom- 
he eats more, or he bites his nails. Or 


and warmth. We 
mission, We are praise and support and belonging —life 
itself. No wong, 


See it. No won 
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maybe I am wrong here. .. . Maybe I am making the child 
` act the way he does. Remember how angry I was with the 
wood and the nails and the hammer and my wife? 


' 


The Axis a 


* , 

If you jump on a chair you hear when it is breaking. 

1f you give a sharp pull on cloth you can see when it is 
tearing. Y% T 

Most teachers do not see youngsters or hear them when 
they come home from school. A second grader, well-behaved 
in school, comes home and hits his baby sister or snatches 
the baby’s toys. A fourth grader, who gets all A’s in school, 
whines at home over every little thing. A co-operative fifth 
gtader fights the whole family when he comes home as if they 
were all against him. a 

And parents do not often see children in school. A 
youngster who always says “Yes, Ma'am" at home raises the 
devil on the playground with smaller children. A child who 
does all his home-work gets tight inside and forgets every- 
thing he knows the minute the teacher calls on him. 

And yet the way we adults work hand in glove! 

If you think your boss is a dimwit you can at least tell 
your wife about it, She will probably hold your hand and pat 
yout fevered brow. There is a good chance that she will 
assure you that you are the most wonderful man in the world 
and that the boss really is the lineal descendant of a tack. 

If she doesn’t, it is still all right. You can go to your 
club. The boys there think you are O.K. So does the gang 
you play golf with. And there is always the cigar store man 
from whom you buy your tobacco. Once you are an adult 
you have a great many outs. If worse comes to worst you can 
- buy a whole box of chocolates and eat them one by one. 
That will make you feel better. 

But pity the poor child. The teacher and the parent are 
on the same side. The principal is. Grandparents are. The 
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minister. Everybody. We hold each other's hands and we 
close in on the youngster. *Now when you go to school you 
do what the teacher tells you . . .”; “You better be good or 
I will send you to the principal . . .”; “If you don’t improve 
we will send a note home to your parents . . te^ 

Of course teachers and parents ought to work together. 
The home and the school should have a common point of 
view. But who is going to save us from our own mistakes? 


It Is Up to Us 


With children we have the awful freedom to be as pig- 
headed as we want to be. It is up to us to save ourselves. 

The only way we can do it is to want to work along 
with them. You have to accept inside of yourself: Children 
are like this (even though I may wish they were different); 
I can't do this to children (even though life would be simpler 
if I could); I have to give them enough of this (even though 
I may wish I didn’t). 

Look at these four big ideas now. See if they look like 
common sense to you. Can you take them into yourself and 
make them your ideas? Or would you rather rub children 
the wrong way? 


Children Grow! 


These ate children . . - Growers: eaget 
to do more, glad to be big; Learners: 
excited to find out, thrilled with know- 
how; Practisers: hard-working, drilling 
themselves, striving to become skilled. 
When you see youngsters in this light, 
it changes yout attitude. 


I. Growth Is Their Idea 


Years of serious study of children—and what do you 
think has come out of it? 


The simple fa 
Look at them 


taise their heads from the bed. Look at them sixteen years 
<j . . 
later, and they can turn their heads at a wolf whistle! 


ct that children grow! 
when they are born, and they can’t even 


Look at them when they are born, and they can’t budge 
from where you put them. Look at them six years later, and ry 


they won’t stay in one place! 


Look at them 


their backs or tummies. Look at them 
they can sit up like any man! 
- Nobody teaches them. Nobody makes them. Nobody 
' rewards or punishes them. Nobody persuades. It happens! 


. + 
when they ate born, and they ate flat on. 
six months later, and 


It is the exciting unfolding of the human. Three words 


at the end of a ye 


ar; 272 at the end of two years; 896 at the 


end of three . . . you can't even count them by the time you 
ld * 


15 
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have a chatter-box of eight! Not even seeing at birth, n: 
able to pick out tiny specks at eight months! Pulling € 
up at nine months, standing alone at ten months, wa i 5 
by holding on at eleven, and away and on his own at twe i. 
This human being is a moving, driving poene 
He has a motor inside, a spring that makes him go. ee 
we call it growth. Simple to say. Easy to miss if you live ir 
youngsters day by day, because it happens so smoptblye 7» 
startling when you think about it. Humans grow in we f 
they get bigger, taller, heavier. Humans grow in skill. vs 
every bit of growth leads to still more, for the taller you a: : 
the more you can Sce; the more you stay awake the mor 
you can hear; the more you can control your arms, the mote 
you can reach; the more you can walk, the farther you de 
80; the more you can talk the more you can question; 


more you live the more you can remember. And nobody 
makes them do itl 


They Make T, hemselves 


t simply that children grow. More 

O grow. j 
dren, and it is this fierce wanting inside 
you crazy. Before they can talk they 
your hand; they want to feed them- 

— Selves. And before that, ; 

AY more; they want to crawl. Always 
they want to do ig thing, the grown-up, the next step- 
Toileting? «yr, do it!” Y can take my own panties off. . - « 
T can pull my "+++ I can climb up on the 
^ I can flush the toilet, And the adult is left itching 
this party for, anyhow? 
I can pour my own milk. ...1lcan 


++ I can tie my own bib... . I can butter 
* I can serye myself, 
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Dressing? * Me do itl" I can button my buttons... . I 
can tie my shoelace. . . . I can put the belt through the loop. 
You watch those small fingers, that serious face, the intentness 
of it all. Unless you have the patience of Job, the time of 
Methuselah, and the wings of an angel, it is all you can do 
to keep from helping. 

The battle lines up this way all through growth. It is the 
child saying, “I want to grow up. I want to be big.” Never 


EAS 


is it the adult pleading, *Come on, please do." The adult 
is being pushed; the child is the pusher. For the force is 
inside the youngster. 

You have heard it. You have said it. 

“Pm old enough to stay up!”? 

“I’m old enough to go to the movies!” 

«pm old enough to choose my friends" 

«Pm old enough. I'm big enough. Me do it!" 

Watch a three-year-old if you have any doubts. The 
telephone tings: “PI get it^ The doorbell rings: “PI get 
it." The gramophone stops: “PI get it.” You go shopping: 
“PI carry it." You are tightening a nut: “Let me try.” The 
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door is stuck: *T'll open it.” The things they can do and the 
things they can’t. The things you want them to do and the 
things you don’t. This is what drives you crazy. 

And it doesn’t die out at three. The over-helpful ways 
may change but the burning inside is still there. Test it out 
with an eleven-year-old. Say to him over and over for a day 
or two, “You’re not old enough,” every time he wants to 
do something. “You're not big, enough. . . . You haven't 
gtown enough yet.” This is what makes children furious. 
It rips straight across the grain of their growing up. 

- This is where*the conflicts come in home life. Never is 
it the parent wheedling: “Come on, please. You're old enough 
now to learn how to drive. Try it. You'll like it . . Ji Oh, 
come on. Put on some lipstick. You're big enough. Try it 
just once . . .”; “You are getting big now. Take a puff. You 


are old enough to smoke. . . .” Have you ever heard this, 
even once? 


No! It is the other way. “Why can’t I? P 
I'm old enough. I can so do it!” 


What do youngsters hate about 
you like babies,” 


“They are always 
The human is 
he wants to grow. 


m big enough, 
At home and at school. 
high school? “They treat 
What do they hate about elementary school? 
telling you what to do.” 


made so that he grows. He is made so that 


Grow... and Know 
Thete is even mote. Children want to learn. The fire inside 
of them includes that too. 
I once took three 


schools today take youngsters on all 
matket, the bus Station, on a train tide 


D 
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or boat ride or plane ride. What does the teacher have to do? 
Coax the children and lure them so they will be interested? 
Never! Always again the adult finds himself pressed to the 
wall by the urge inside the child. “Now, not too close. . . . 


Now, don't touch. . . . Don’t push and you will all see.” 
Youngsters want to know. This is a basic part of their. 
gtowing up. 


The roots are down deep in childhood. Even when a 
child seems safe in his crib, what do you worry about? He 
may put something in his mouth because» (darn him!) he 
wants to find out what the stuff of this" world is like. The 
minute he can crawl, what is your worry? He will find the 
bottle cap under the radiator, the burnt match under the 
stove, the dust under the bed—and into his mouth it will go. 

YOu live with them and you have to be a walking 
Solomon. **Why does it rain? ... What makes the dew? . . . 
Where do the clouds go? .. . How big is the sun? ... Why 
is his skin black?" You get nice questions and naughty 
ones: “What makes you so fat? .- - Why don't you have 
hair on your head? ... Why do you look so funny?" And it 
all starts way down with “What’s that?" until you are the 
one tired of the game and never the child; “Why?” over 
and over again until it is your throat that gets dry and never 
the child's; *Why do you do that?" until you are the one 
worn out and never the child. À 

The youngster wants to know. He uses his tongue. He : 
uses his cyes. He uses his hands. Is the soup hot? He puts his 
finger in it, Is the paint wet? He puts his finger in it. Is the 
tar sticky? He feels it and finds out. It is the adult who keeps 
saying “No”, and the child who persists. 

“No” to hands: ~Don’t touch the bottles. You will knock 
them over." “No” to feet: “Don’t step in the puddles. You 
will get wet.” “No” to eyes: «Stand back. This isn’t for you.” 
“No” to ears: Tm talking to Daddy, not to you.” *No" to 
the whole body: “Don’t go over there. You will get dirty." 


But the child wants to know. 
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Try another experiment some time. You can make 
youngsters furious by saying to them, “Yowre too young, 
yowre too small, you’re not big enough.” See what happens 
now when you say, “It’s none of your business.” Every time 
they want to know, you reply, “This is for grown-ups, not 
for you.” Or, for a variation, whisper when children are 
around. That. really gets them down. You cut them off from 
knowing, and they cannot stand it. 

For a little while at home parents can spell things out. 
“Shall we have some i-c-e c-r-c-a-m for dessert?" Or “How 
about another piece of c-a-n-d-y?” And then there comes the 
time when the children tebel; they want to be in, they want 
to know. Try speaking French and the same thing happens. 
There are tears sometimes, and furious anger. This is no 
laughing matter; to find out, to learn, to know is important 
to children, * 

This is why teasing is so hard for young children to take. 
When you are young one of the big things you ask from 
adults is: be truthful. Tell me the facts so I can salt them 
away. Tell me honestly and then I 
standing the laugh. Once the 
can have fun with wild stories 


will have a basis for under- 


yeat-old giggle if 
“Ah, there is your ear.” He 
ome of the parts of his body: 
named them time after time. 


is good at them. If someone 
fools around with this understanding the child can appreciate 
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it because he knows. But at any age when you push make- 
believe ahead of what children know, you don't please them. 

“When I was down in Texas I saw a steer with horns a mile 
wide.” But there is no smile: “Tell me, Daddy. Did you really?” 

“There is a cheese in Wisconsin as big as a house.” And 
you get a whiny tone because this isn’t fun: Tell me, Daddy. 
Is there really??? You can't joke when children want truth 
and facts. You are pushing them away and that is more than 
they can take. , 


Clear Through 


Is it just young children? What age takes motors apatt 
and puts them together again? What age stays to see the 
movie through twice? What age reads in bed when the 
lights should be out? 

What age cavesdrops when adults talk? Some friends 
have a nine-year-old daughter. They were entertaining one 
night until quite late. As the last guest departed, they heard 
their daughter at the top of the stairs sobbing. She was seated 
on the top step and had obviously been peering down on the 
adult party for quite some time. 

Realizing that it was long after midnight, they rushed up 
and asked: “Sally, have you been sitting here all night?” 

“No,” Sally sobbed. “I’ve been standing)” 

And it matters that much to youngsters. What do adults 
do? What do they talk about? How do they act? How do 
they get along together? These are important questions to a 
gitl growing up. 

This need to know is not young children alone; this is 
children . . . and how they are made. 


A Good Job, Not a Sloppy One 


An urge to grow. An urge to know. And an equal urge 
to be skilled. 


z 
2 
an) 
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It sounds crazy when you say it. It sounds queer to 
teachers who have to remind youngsters to stick by their 
work-books and to memorize those multiplication tables. It 
sounds weird to parents who have to drive youngsters to 
the piano and tie them to make them practise. - 

But children are practisers, ernest ones and diligent. It 
is inside of them. Mastery is the thing that matters. They are 
made so that they desperately need to get good at things. 

A young child learns to walk. He takes a step and falls, 
but he is up again and at it. He walks and falls, walks and 
falls, but he practises until he gets good. And when he can 
walk, he drills himself on balance. Every kerb is an invitation. 
He is on, he is off, and then he is back-on again. The side- 
walk, broad and straight, is no good to walk on. There is 
this pile of stones along the edge; can you wa along on 
top of them? Or this stone wall over here; can you walk 
along on top of it? It is wonderful and narrow. 


One of the longest walks I have ever taken was a three- 


Street trip to the post office. I took it with a six-year-old. 
I stayed with the road and waited. He preferred the fence 
tops, the kerbings, the walls and even hedges. Once he did 
walk on the cement right in front of the post office. But the 
trick there was to walk on the lines in the sidewalk; you 
dared not step off! It took us thirty minutes for the three 
Streets there and back. 

Watch youngsters in the country coming home from 
school. They throw a rock at every fence 
evety pole, a rock at every tin can and on 
: tough taskmaster here insists: Get good, 

The child himself is the taskmaster; he 
the line. 

Watch a child who had just learned to dive. Of the float 
and on again, off and on, over and over, diving for the good 
of it. Watch a seven-year-old learning how to ride a bicycle; 
a two-year-old who can barely balance his tower of blocks; a 
ten-year-old who is learning how to whistle; a fourteen-year-old 


-post and one at 
€ at every troc. A 
hit it every time. 
makes himself toe 
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getting better and better at dancing every time he hears 
some music; a four-year-old on a tricycle, speeding and 
turning and stopping sharp. You see the same urge to try 
it, do it, get good at it. 

This is what much of the make-believe play of youngsters 
is: a trial run, a getting good at things that matter. See that 
six-year-old sitting there in the car alone. His mother is in 
the store shopping. He holds the wheel and spins it in his 
hands . . . that was a sharp turn there. He reaches down and 
touches the gear shift . . . have to put it into jet now. Hear 
the sounds he makes . . . the motor is going faster. And now 
the horn. And it is so real that sometimes he honks it without 
meaning to. "E ) 

See this youngster at ten. Will the father have to say: 
“Be a good fellow, please, and hold the wheel while I steer 
too. If you do that enough, you will get good at it, honest 
you will.” Or is it the child who begs: “Can’t I, once more, 
' Dad? The road is straight. Please!” 

At fourteen if you ask this fellow just to bring you the 
magazine from the other side of the room, there is no telling 
what response you will get. Maybe even a wisecrack: What's 
the matter with your legs? Are they broken?” But ask him 
if he will go out into the cold rain, the wind blowing, the 
night dark, the weather raw, to drive the car into the garage. 
“Qh, boy! Can I, Dad?" And off he flies because he wants 
to get good. Thirty feet forward and he pretends to miss so 
then he has to back it up again. That makes sixty feet and then 
thirty forward again. But it is all practise and that is what 
he wants. 


No Clock-watching Here 


I watched a girl who had just learned to write her name. 
You could find it in every single book she owned: “Helen”, 
written out as big as life. It was on her magazines, her gramo- 
phone records, her picture albums. Her family finally drew 
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the line when she wrote her name on the wood panelling in 
her room! But when you can write your name, that is some- 
thing. And you write it over and over everywhere until 
you are good at it. » 
Helen once said: “You know what I wish. I wish it were 
springtime and we were planting grass. I would hold the 
eed in my hand and then I would spell out my name. Chet 
it would be, all green when the grass came up: H-E-L-E-N. 
The drive is so strong it gets the adults off balance. Try 
to live peacefully with a three-year-old who has just learned 
her colours. You have to give her the green plate at supper 
or the roof will fall down; you have to give her the blue 
glass or there are howls ; you have to serve dessert in the 
ted dish or you are not being fair. And drive in the car with 
the colour-conscious child. She will tell you when the light 
is red and yellow and green quicker than any policeman 
will. The child wants the practice. à 
Put your change on top of the bureau, and the seven- 
year-old will tell you exactly what you have: "Eight shillings, 
ten pennies, and three half-pennies.? And you can't keep him 
from counting it. D , 
Smoke a cigarette without letting the five-year-old strike 
the match, and you have insulted him. Light up and forget 
to let the two-year-old blow the match out, and you have 
broken her heart. 
The drive is there. inside of 
It is always there—this urg 
good. 


all children. It stays there. 
€ to drill and practise and to get 


You Have to Tap the Source 
OF course this does not mean—it could not mean—that 


what children want to get skilled at will be identical with 
what adults want them to learn. 


"You'd better work on your spelling list. You are not 
too good at that.” “Aw, that stuf. Must 1?” 
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“You need more drill on phonics. Now stay in your seat 
and do this page.” “Aw, reading. Phooey!” 

“You haven’t practised your piano this entire week. Now 
you stay in this afternoon and work on your lessons.” “Music, 
music! Who wants to work on music?” 

Many, many times we miss the boat. We are ahead of 
children, behind them, or alongside. What looks important 
to us is so much noise to them. And what they are willing 
to give time to is unimportant to us. But we mustn’t let 
these misses throw us for a loss. 

They do not mean that the urge to get skilled is dead. 
They simply mean that we ate not tapping the source. If we 
are smart enough to adjust—to go forward or backward or 
to the side—we will hit the nail on the head and ride along 
on the crest of the child’s own urge. 

Know this about children, then. This is their nature. 
Wood is wood, copper is copper, and these are children. 
Growers: eager to do mote, glad to be big. Learners: excited 
to find out, thrilled with know-how. Practisers: hard-working, 
drilling themselves, striving to become skilled. 


2. Keep Your Faith v 


NU M you have this point of view, you have a faith i 
youngsters. You enjoy them. You relax and have fun. You 
are not plagued by fears and worries, You live with them 
and have good times together. m 
Teachers ought to be skilled at this “just plain living”. 
Everyone has his own reasons for go 


Money usually isn’t a major factor. Service may be. Security. 
Respectability. But almost always, deep down, there is another 
reason: I liked to be wit 


h children, even before I ever gave 
a thought to teaching. 


"Teachers ate yesterday's baby- 
who at eleven or thirteen or sixte 
It was enjoyable, 


Teachers are yesterday’s big brothers and sisters. They 
are the people w. 


ho at ten or twelve or fourteen could fix 
a wagon wheel or.mend a kite or patch up a doll so a younger 
member of the family could use it. The little ones looked 
26 


ing into teaching. 


Sitters. They are the people 
en liked to care for children. 
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up to the big and were crazy about him. And the big fellow 
thought it was fun, too. 

Teachers are yesterday's heroes of the street or the neigh- 
bouthood: the fellow who would have a game of catch with 
the kids; the big girl who would always say “Hello” or tell 
a story. ” 

Somewhere along the line the idea suddenly dawns: 
children like me and I like them. Why don’t I earn my money 
—or my security or my respectability—by being a teacher? 
It was no effort then to think about how to live with children 
and what to do. It all came easy. You were useful to young- 
Sters; it just flowed out. 

There is something wonderful here and important for 
children that fades away in too many teachers. Worry darkens 
ree dati give them a test, and that will make them study... . 
PI call on them, and that will frighten them into doing the 
work, . . . PI praise Tommy, and that will make them all 
want to be good... .” y 

Instead of a ready smile, youngsters see tight lips. The 
easy-going living with children is gone and in its place: “How 
am I going to make them do it?” 


Parents Too 


This happens to parents, too. Think of the pleasure ina 
home before a baby is born. “What will we call him?" . . . 
and then everyone laughs and says: “What will we call IT?” 
There is something close and warm and friendly about the 
confusion. 

Think of laundry baskets slaved over and transformed 
into snug bassinets . . . all the eager shopping for baby oils 
and powder and Q-Tips ...the way grandparents-to-be and 
husbands ate so tender: “Oh, Ill carry it. . . . Let me get it. 
You stay there. . .. You mustn't get too tired." This baby 


is so important. ! 
Or even watch faces outside the hospital nursery. The 
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eagerness, the joy, the whole atmosphere of good-will. And 


then it sours: He won't suck... . He cries... . He wets the 
minute I put him in bed. . . . He throws sand. . . . He hits. . .- 
He is not reading. .. . He won't clear up his room. ‘The fun 
is gone. 


You see teachers with strained, worried faces. You see 
` parents on edge, tense, tight. There is a cold war that tightens 
the whole relationship. Everyone worries: How ate you 
going to make them do it? How are you going to keep ther 
from doing it? What are you supposed to do if they dont 
do it? It is almost a frantic note, and you hear it all the time: 

“Eat your cereal, Billy. Clean your bowl. There is 4 
pretty picture on the bottom.” 

“Raise your hand if you got one hundred. You get the 
gold stars.” 

“Be nice when we visit grandma, and I'll give you 4 
penny.” 

“Your report card won't look too good at the end of the 
month if you keep that up.” be 

“Every time you take a book out of the library I will put 


a check next to your name, We will see who gets the most 
checks,” 
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We act sometimes as if we were the boy with our finger 
in the-dike. If ever we take our finger out, the whole flood 
of bad water will rush through. This is a terrific responsi- 
bility. It is enough to make anyone nervous and worried. 
We have grounds, if this is true, for stewing: Suppose we 
don’t reward enough? Suppose we domt punish enough? 


Faint Heart Neer Won... 


One part of the answer may be that we have no faith in 
our goals. Some people talk a good game. They are full of 
“oughts” and “shoulds”. You hear them preaching all the 
time: “He ought to be more generous. . . . He shouldn't 
wiggle so. . . . He has to learn that he can’t have his own 
way all the time.” But maybe there is a faint heart underneath 
all the big talk. 

We have to feel that honesty is so right that a youngster 
can’t miss it. If he doesn’t get it fully now, it is certain to 
come later. We have to feel that cleanliness is so reasonable 
and attractive that a youngster can’t get away from it. If it 
doesn’t appeal strongly now, it most certainly will as time 
goes along. We have to know that reading (or arithmetic or 
spelling) makes such downright good sense in this world 
that no youngster can do without it. If the child doesn’t see 
this now, he surely will as time moves along. 

Of course, whenever we want something too dearly it 
is very hard to wait. Young children show this to us. They 
almost die in December, for example. It kills them to see 
packages marked “Do Not Open Until Christmas". And the 
night before their birthday! “Tomorrow” is one of the 
hardest words for youngsters to take. We are all a little 
like this, 'The more precious anything is to us, the more effort 
it takes to put off having it. 

And every one of us has his own peculiar “precious 
points”, Some of us think that being tidy is very important. 
It may not bother the other fellow, but it drives us crazy when + 
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children are messy. The other fellow may hate to i ae 
destroyed. That seems sactilegious to him. He can’t din it - 
children hard enough that they must learn to take € ^ 
things. It may be honesty with one; politeness with ano = 
promptness with a third; generosity with still another; 
reading with someone else. * — M 

But people without faith have “precious points S ‘i 
out all over them. They can’t believe that achievement w. z 
ever come. They forget how much active teaching they e 
doing every single minute of their lives with children- prc 
the example they set. They eat their cereal; they are nice F 
grandma; they read a book; they don’t steal or lie or ee. 
they wash their hands and make their beds and clean e é 
floors. Youngsters see all this and take it in. Slowly it become 
a part of them, but this is not enough for the faint hearts. 
Their little faith makes them start out saying: 

Our goals are not so good. . 

People won't seek t 


hem unless you make them. So. . - 
MAKE THEM! 


Dead Weight 


It is an easy next Step into thinking: 
People are no good; 


You have to make them d 
So... MAKE 'THEM! 
Force them, FRIGHTEN THEM! 


Tf you think people are dead weight, your only salvation 
is to push them hard. 2 


DO faith, never ]et th 


© what is right; 


ungsters, punch them, 


ur eye on youngsters you will know: 
they are on your side. You can relax. You can count on them. 


m when they want to be held without 
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worrying, “Now they will want to be held all the time." You 
can play with them in the bath without the fear, “They will 
always want it if I do it once.” You can rough-house a little 
at night without hesitating, “Now they will never want to 
go to sleep.” 

You can praise them all in a class-room without the doubt, 
“Now they won’t work because I am too easy.” You can put 
your arm around the youngster who is lonely without being 
plagued, “Now they will all want me to do it." You can laugh 
with them when something is funny without the sense of 
danger, *Now they will try to take advantage of me." You 
can be tolerant— "That's all right, I will excuse you. I under- 
stand. You can do it the next time"— without the pestering 
thought, “Now they will all try to get out of some work.” 

You need some rules, naturally. Common sense in any 
situation suggests some simple prohibitions and limits. But 
you won't be in a tizzy. Your rules won't wear you down. 
They won't take up all your energy and thoughts. You will 


‘know that youngsters are not an angry, evil ocean that has 


to be contained with your finger in the dike. Give them a 
chance and they will do their utmost to be good. It is almost 
pathetic to see them try so hard to please. 

The child-development point of view says: Live with 
youngsters. Believe in them. Make them glad they are alive 
and they will stay alive and growing. They will reach out for 
what you believe in just as soon as they are able. 


3. Keep That Spark Alive 


Lacx of faith takes the starch out of you. It robs children, 
too. It dims their will 


ill to grow and to learn and to become 

skilled. The sternness, strictness, harshness, coldness, b 

approval that stem from it ate poisons. They sap a child's 
Strength and he gives up. 

A youngster need 

to grow. He needs 


old tagging after a beloved six-yeat- 
© same words (only blurred); she wants 


Watch a six-yeat-old with his pal, his father: “What are 


pe nove Dad? tn)” Gan I come with youP... 

you hold your knife?» 
is a school that goes on all the time—but the young- 
32 
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stet attends willingly. Without his knowing it. without anyone 
being aware, he picks up the pattern: how you stand, the 
inflection in your voice, what you do with older people, how. 
you act with company. 


Carbon Copies 


Sometimes you see it in question form: “How come you 
do that?”—stepping on a cigarette to put it out, tipping your 
hat to a lady, putting water on your hair, wearing a tie 
clasp. . . . But more comes in through the pores than through 
the ears. 

A father told me this story. He and his son had a good 
relationship. They had their arguments, of course. And the 
youngster had to do certain things he didn’t always relish. 
But the whole underlying tone was one of good fun and 
good fellowship. 

The father was in his bathroom brushing his teeth. His 
left hand tested on his hip. His right foot was crossed in 
front of his left. It was a characteristic pose . . . and his four- 
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yeat-old watched, standing in exactly the same way! be: 
father brushed and brushed, and the youngster looked. M 
then, explosively, the father spat... and the —Á a: 
spat too! He had been brushing his teeth in make- n v 
and the spitting just came, it was all so real to the boy. 
t and son both laughed about it. 

a has to be level Without that the child is lost. There 
is no thrill in saying: “I cleared the table” (which I TEN 
you want me to do); “I didn't cry even though it hurt” (w v. 
is the Way you want me to act); *I made my bed and yo 
didn't even have to tell me” (which is the kind of thing Le 
like). There is no sense in wanting to be good, in wanting 
to fit in. The loving must be there or there is no pattern. 


Oil for the Motor 


This is one teason 


why good living with children is so 
important. Bucked up 


by your faith in children, you get close 
to them. They like being with you and, liking, they want to 
do the things you do, 

But there is another i 


mportant reason too. Growing up i$ 
an effort. Th 


© youngster is willing to try, but becoming 
ans cutting across his natural ways of living. It 
Means postponing, waiting, holding in and holding back. 
The child feels mote and more up to this self-denial as he 
gets a full share of love in return. The trying is worth it with 
approval as the reward, ; 

The effort—and the tewatd—begin all'the way back in 
vety early life just to soil, but I can learn to hold 
back and wai 


It is simpler to cry whenever I want 
old it in—for 


-Itis simple 


are asking youngsters to take on the 
particular ways of living that we in our times and our part 
of the world have found 
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tight about what we do. Some societies eat with chopsticks, 
and we happen to use forks. Some eat four meals a day, and 
we have hit on three. In some the woman is the worker, and 
in our particular little orbit the man is more likely to be. 
Some treat cows as sacred, and we eat them. 

Youngsters have to learn our particular ways. Our love 
is a major reason why they do it. The more love they feel, the 
more they can glide into our paths. The less love that gets 
over to them, the greater is their struggle to fit in. And some 
youngsters feel so little love that they are not up to the job 
at all. 

Friendly living with children, then, supports them coming 
and going. It gives them a pattern and it makes it worthwhile 
for them to try to follow it. This simple business which can 
come so easily to teachers and parents is a double-edged tool 
for keeping vigorous and strong the child's own urge to 
grow, to learn, to become skilled. 


Top Priority b 

This simple business, in fact, becomes the Number One 
Job for adults. So long as the human feels this urge, he is safe. 
What he doesn’t learn now, he will learn the next time. What 
he doesn’t do now, he will do the next time. What he doesn’t 
use now, he will use the next time. 

Just so long as that fire is inside of him, you can count on 
the fact that education will never be over. He may leave 
school; he may graduate; he may finish all the formal learning 
that is asked of him. But with the urge inside there never is 
an ending. You want it to burn there for all of his days. 

Once this urge is dimmed, then the going is tough. You 
have lost your crucial ally. Outside forces—a policeman, a 
boss, a teacher, a parent, a wife—have to do all the pushing. 
Lures have to do the work: prizes, rewards. You need goads: 
punishment, threats. You deal with inertia, and that is hard 
to move. 
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To get this good feeling of love and approval and a 
and support and belonging over to children is um P pes 
objective. Schools have worked much harder on other e 
to learning: improved buildings with better light, we 
closet space, and lockers for children's clothing; on €— i 
halls and cafeterias and special-subject rooms; on colour o 
the walls. Schools have spent money on motion-picture 
projectors and on tape recorders, on radios and pee d 
Staffs give up time to find the books that will be just rig ; 
to build up resource files of pictures and exhibits. A lot o 
effort has gone into the externals of education: better maps, 
felt pads with doodads to help children learn arithmetic, more 
workbooks. . . . : 

In homes, too, we have tried to spur childrén’s growth by 
fooling around with the externals. We have built separate play- 
tooms for children with open shelves and low closets. We 
have searched for the tight kind of toys and records and 
books. For silverware and plates and pitchers that children 
can handle. We have all been concerned about the movies 
and the comics and the radio and television. 

And this is to the good, but it is the internal that counts 


more. How do the adults feel about children? How do 
children come to feel a 


bout themselves? Is there a faith in 
youngsters—and from th 


at faith, friendliness and companion-. 
ship and praise? 


This is the place to Spend time and thought on the human 
telationshi 


ps between adults and children. In an atmosphere 
eal growth and learning will go on, almost in the 
face of obstacles. It is this atmos: 


phere we must work hardest 
for. 
E 


4. Keep Your Eye on Gra 


= "Aw, Doe ecc 


Growrn is what you are looking for, but it doesn’t come 
all nicely labelled. It is a process, and youngsters are in the 
middle of it. If you know this, you won’t lose your faith in 
them. 

Postponing, waiting your turn, sharing—all the behaviours 
we ptize—develop over a long, long time. While they are in 
the process of developing, children must do impulsive and 
grabby things. 

A threc-yeat-old pushes another off the tricycle. “I want 
it. My turn.” The waiting is still too hard for him, but he is 
using the words, at least. 

A four-year-old brings his wagon to school for the whole 
group to use, but “It’s my wagon. You get off. It’s mine and 
I'm the only one who can share it.” But it was his idea to 
bring the wagon in the first place. 

A five-year-old wants Christmas to come: “I want a 

37 
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bicycle and I want it now. That darn old Christmas will never 
be here." Today he gripes; yesterday he would have screamed. 

Nor is it a case of “Day by day in every way children get 
better and better". The youngsters get bigger but sometimes 
the problems seem to grow with them. 

You often hear mothers say: “PI be so glad when my 
baby stops nursing." But then there are all the bottles to 
sterilize. “My baby is so heavy I can hardly lift him. Pll be 
so glad when he can crawl and get around.” But then there 
are all the hazards of falling downstaits, knocking over lamps, 
getting into ashtrays. “It will be such a relief when my baby 
can walk." But once he can walk, he can run. And once hc 
can run, he can runaway! . 

Bigger problems, new problems. Every age presenting 
something different. But there is something here to feel good 
about and to enjoy. You can't brush over the parts you don't | 


like or skip those ages that make your life a little difficult. 
They all do their bit to produce a person. 


Upstanding C. itizens 


And that is what we are doing; we are growing people. 
They are bound to be Stronger, more virile as the days go by. 
They are bound to assert themselves more as we help them 
grow. Don't be disheartened by this; be glad. 

The infant spends a long, long time building up language; 
developing his balance, being lifted and hauled and set where 
he should stay, Small wonder that the time comes when he 
wants to draw the line, “No. I won't. Don’t want to,” and 
he runs away on his sturdy feet. Now he is boss, if you have 
done a good job. 


8 streets, asking per- 

"No". Small wonder that 
© wants to hang by his knees, climb 
up on the rooftops, and tide his trike at top speed. Who is 


, 
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master now? And that is the feeling you have been working 
towards. 

The Eight has had long years of being reminded and 
nagged and told what to do. Small wonder that he gets 
irritated, now that he is so grown-up. “You don’t have to 
tell me to wash my hands. That’s just what I was going to 
do.” 

Growing up means finding yourself and becoming real. 
It is not surprising that whenever you think you have it, you 
go overboard for a while. You are too resistant. You talk too 
loud. You swear like a big fellow. You know what you know 
too confidently. You have something, and you arc trying to 
use it up to the hilt. You have yourself, and you are feeling 
big. 

Evety age does it. Fours and Fives have their way: they 
ate very likely to swear and to go on binges of toilet talk. 
‘Sixes often are as boisterous as all get out. Sevens and Eights 
can be annoyingly cocky. Nines and Tens ate full of wise- 
cracks that you can’t quite get back at. And older youngsters 
will stand straight up and talk right back. 

It is hard enough to take it when children bounce on the 
furniture, but now they are bouncing on you. But you made 
them human, and this is what people do. This is the path 
towards growing up—a good path towards the good goal of 
an independent and real person. It is what you want and 
what you expect, but when it comes right at you it can be 
hard to live with. 


Masquerade 


This thing called growth comes in disguises. If you want 
to penetrate the surface you must keep your eye on the 
youngster. Would you say that children ought to be clean? 
That a teacher ought to stop outright messiness? One teacher 
was pleased as punch when Billy put finger paint all over his 
cheeks. Once Billy had been so overly well-behaved that he 
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cried when he got the least bit dirty. This “badness” was real 
progress towards freedom for this little fellow. 

Would you say that children should come when they are 
called? Marcia once ran away from her teacher and the 
teacher thought it was wonderful. Marcia was a little girl who 
had clung to her mother at first and later wouldn't even leave 
the teacher’s side. 

A teacher of a five-year-old group had been with her 
children for two years. She knew them very well. This yeat 
there was a great deal of sweating. *Goddamnit" was an 
adjective, an adverb, a noun, a verb, a preposition and an 
interjection. You heard it everywhere. This might shock you 
if you came in for a short-time visit, but the teacher wasn't 
at all upset. “It’s a strange thing,” she would tell you. ‘““Ihes¢ 
children are hitting much much less than they did last year. 
They are a much better working group. They get along with 
each other on a much higher level. All their aggression is in 
talking now. Last year it all had to be physical.” 

_ With a child-development point of view, you cannot 
simply look at the behaviour and start judging. You have to 
look at the child who is behaving. n 

Would you say that hait-pulling was bad and ought to be 
stopped? One teacher was delighted when Mary grabbed a 
whole handful, This was the first time Mary had ever stood 
up for her tights, 

Doe: 


quently at bedtime Franki d ead 
e á c nkie wanted to fi 
s ory himself, Instead of having his parents read to him. 
€ would pick up a bi 
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proceed to *read"—£from memory. Some of the words were 
right. Usually his story went along with the pictute he was 
showing. He didn't skip any of the incidents, but many of the 
details went by the wayside. Frankie's rough combination of 
make-believe and memory were a far cry from perfection. 
But you can look at him from a child-development point of 
view and this becomes very exciting growth. 


Zig-zag 

It would be nice if growth were a steady march onwards 
and upwards, excelsior! But it isn't. Children have their ups 
and downs. Youngsters move into one stage of growth from 
what has gone before by advancing a little and by dropping 
back. The trend is all forward but the motion is back and 
forth. Unless you keep this in mind, every little dip can get 
you in a dither. 

The youngster who can walk pretty well still wants you 
to carty him at times. The child who can go upstairs still 
likes to have you lift him now and then. The boy who can 
feed himself still wants to be fed. The infant who is dry most 
of the time still wets now and then. The child who can read 
still likes to be read to. The ten-year-old who is so casual 
and offhand with you still wants a hug and a kiss every now 
and again. The older child who is so set on having his own 
way and who always knows best can get very upset at times 
if you don’t help him make up his mind. — 

This is the way children grow. They ate Five in much of 
what they can do but they are still Four and Three and a little 
bit of Two. They are Fourteen but they are still Twelve and 
Eleven and Ten. It is no snap to adjust to this backward- 
and-forward moving. 

Sometimes there is even more of it than usual. A youngster 
who is on the verge of some new big step in growth is very 
apt to take a deep breath before plunging in. Grace was 
going away from home to spend a week-end with her cousin. 


<> 
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This was the first time she had ever left her family for — 
night. The eight-year-old was thrilled about the trip, or 
for it, and feeling very grown-up at the prospect of being 
b. ae ad was something to live with the last few nights 
before the big event! She wanted a lot of loving when eee 
came, extra hugs and kisses, a longer story, a last-last- s 
drink of water, and a long look at what her parents wer 
doing downstairs. 1 

Unless you could feel why Grace was doing this, it ie 
be so easy to be annoyed. “Well, if you’re not big enough ‘ 
take the trip . . . if you're not old enough, we will just e 
you like a baby. . . .”? But that is the last thing in the wor 
that Grace really wanted . . . unless she could set the pace. 
To have it as much as she wanted it, and then to be free to 
grow. 


F f f £ a 
Big events can bring this on: the birth of a brother ot 4 
sister; starting to school 


> entering a new group; gome g 
camp. Sometimes the spark is physical: the child is tired on 
hungry, he is sick or about to be sick or getting over'being 
Sick. But it happens too in the normal process of growing 
up. 

Betsy was eleven and growing fast. Menstruation had 
begun, her breasts were developing, and she was the biggest 
tomboy you ever saw. Climbing trees was fun, and wearing 
dresses horrible. Football Wasa game, but hop-scotch something 
only for sissies. Slacks had style, but a slip? “Oooog!” and 
you should see her when She said it. ; 

You had to drive Betsy to water, She shied away from it 
like poison. “Did you wash your face?” “Aw, must I? I 
never do." And she didn't unless you made her. 

“Did you 
“Wash yo 


brush your teeth??? “Fooey!” 
ur hands?" “Oh 
them really 


» all right?’ But if you wanted 
washed you had 
her. 


to go to the bathroom with 


Her zoom looked like the stable of the horses she was SO 


` 
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crazy about. And the best joke on her parents was to go to 
bed in her underwear any time she could get away with it. 
For a while it was like living with a two-year-old. You had to 
remind about everything and do most of it yourself: nose 
blown, shoes and socks on, underpants before your 
overalls. . . . 


About a year later you couldn't get Betsy out of the 
bathroom! No arguments now about washing. The task— 
and it was one—was to pull her away from the mirror, to 
get her to stop fussing with her hair, to wear any old thing 
just so she got to school on time. The girl had changed, gad 
her parents had too. Now you would hear them say: “It 
doesn’t matter so much what you wear. You look lovely. 
Now please go.” 

Children are a strange breed. They go backward as a way 
of going forward. But if you know this it doesn’t bother you 
so much. You look for it and you are ready for all the critical 
times in growing up: Six-year-old Terry was typical. Growing 
up was in the air for him. School was just around the eet 
People were all saying: “My, how big you are getting. 
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; t 
And inside of Terry there were all the physical changes tha 
R : falling out, bones growing, 
are portent of growth: baby teeth falling out, 
changes in his body chemistry. es. 
For a while Terry wanted no end of attention: me 
me the way you used to when I was a baby... . Lets a " 
that Pm your baby and I crawl around on the flog er a 
cty and you must come and pick me up. ...I don t RE i 
play with the kids. What are you going to do? I just wan 
stay around and help you.” . 
And his help almost drove his parents crazy. For a time 


Zale L 
they couldn't shake him loose. It was casy to think " 
Terry was a pest. It looks quite different if you can se 
child on the threshold of 


i et 
more maturity than he has ev 
known before. 


Level Ground 


This zig-zag path of growth includes many level spots 
Youngsters can Seem t 


O get stuck on a plateau. Superficially 
nothing is happening. It is as though they have gone on ? 
jag—some one interest Obsesses them, and that is all they 
cate about. It is easy to get frantic, to want to give them 4 
push. 


consuming, and other interests lie dormant. 
Children wo 


en twenty more for arithmetic. You 

can cut up a school day or a day at home like a nice pie, 

ve equal mathematical pieces. But children don't cut that 
y. 
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This happens so often in the primary grades. It causes 
such superfluous grief, particularly over reading. Many a 
child—bright, normal, growing as he should—doesn’t care 
a fig for books. The first year goes by and he isn’t reading; 
the second year is well under way and there is still no real 
Progress. All he wants to do is play. Or maybe snakes or 
paint or wood has hold of him. He is active, healthy, full of 
interests, and has friends, but he just isn’t reading. 

It is probably our mechanical world that makes us worty 
So. Here is a youngster getting off to a slow statt. Two years 
behind now, and that must mean that he will always stay 
that way, Parents, teachers, all have visions of a twelve- 
year-old reading in a ten-year-old way; of a college senior 
teading only at the sophomore level. Things don’t change; 
machines stay the same; objects go on year after year in 
identical ways. We find it hard to believe that people are 
any different. 

Of course you can't go just by rule of thumb, a few 
generalizations that you memorize and then everything 
about humans becomes simple. There can be many explana- 
tions. Some youngsters are not reading because they need 
glasses; they are made non-readers by a physical defect. Some 
Youngsters are struggling against a hearing loss; it is doubly 
hard to master reading if words don't come in to you straight 
and clear. And some youngsters, fully able to do the job, 
tebel at the mechanical way in which reading sometimes is 
taught. It never ties down to the life they are leading; in their 
six-year-old world this skill has no use. j 

. But sometimes all that is wrong is that a youngster 1$ 
himself, “You can’t go out to play until you memorize those 
Words, . . . No art time for you until you catch “up with 
the rest... "The teacher says to keep you in. She es 
You to know these words before we let you go our 9 
doors,” 4 

But persuasion won't do it, nor will threats, 
tewards, bribes, They can't reach down to where 


punishment, 
the trouble 


"s 
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is: within the youngster, in his very being, in his particular 
way of growing. Pressure from outside and the worry and 
the tenseness that go along with it can complicate the learning. 
They can dull the urge to grow so there is less fire there 
when the child does become ready—less self-confidence, less 
feeling of being loved and able, less liking for the task. But 
no outside force can change one whit the growing time that 
a youngster needs. 


THE 


SECOND 


IDEA 


Lhere Is a Plan to the Way 


T; hey Grow 


“There is a fish way of growing, a mouse 
way of growing. Cats are cats, a bird does 
what a bird has to do. And people— 
humans—have their own particular 
architecture. Everyone follows his own 
private timetable, but for everybody first 
things must come first and you can't 
skip any steps along the way." 


y. Obey the Laws 


Onur first big idea about children was simply that they 
grow. This was very down-to-earth. Any family scrapbook 
could prove it to you. 

‘The second big idea is in the same simple vein: there are 
laws that govern the way of growing. There is a fish way of 
growing, a mouse way of growing. Elephants have their own ` 
peculiar plan. Cats are cats, à bird does what a bird has to do. 
And people—humans—have their own particular architecture. 

There is a plan. It is definite, fixed, all laid out in a specific 
sequence. Most of the plans we deal with day by day are 
different. We decide, for example, that on our way down to the 


post office we will stop first at the bakery for some bread and 


then at the tailor to leave a suit to be pressed. This is one kind 
of a plan, and in it the steps are outlined in a clear-cut order. 


As we drive along, however, We find that there is no 
parking place neat the bakery, so we skip that stop; we will 
make it on the way home. Then we notice a paint sale at the 
hardware store, so we pay an unexpected call there. 


D 49 
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This plan is flexible. We adapt it to situations. We change 
as we go along. What we don't accomplish today we can 
probably fit into a new plan for tomorrow, or we can leave 
it out altogether. Many of our living plans are like this; a 
great deal of them should be. These are bona fide plans, but 
We are not tied to them. 
ou build a house. Here 
to dig your foundation 
There can be no fooling 


Things must happen in a 
er. You can't skip around if s 


e for doing everything, and you have to 
Stick by it, 


No choice. No option. No Lwill-if-it’s-convenient, 


Step after Step 


Language develo 
le 


only now do you get a word. From ' 
d -Word sentences 
S; then longer Sentences; then 
x. 
In the develo i 
: Pment of upright Osture a ard 
locomotion there is again e ese. 


a sequence, and everyone goes 
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through it just because he is human. First the head is down 
and the infant stays wherever you put him. Then he can lift 
his head, and then later the head and the chest both come up. 
He can turn over from his stomach to his back. He can sit 
alone; he crawls; he pulls himself up to a standing position; 
he walks holding on to something; he stands alone for a 
few seconds; and finally, out of all that has gone before, 
comes that important first step. 

The sequence and plan are there wherever you look. In 
the overall development of the body: from the head first and 
then down to the toes; from the inside first and then out to 
the extremities; from the generalized first and then to the 
localized; from the bigger movements first and then on to the 
mote precise. You can see it in the overall, or you can break 
it down into its specifics. For if you look at the development of 
grasping or the development of crawling, even there within 
one kind of activity, there is still a sequence which is followed. 

The plan unfolds as internal physical changes take place. 
The development of brain cells, of nerve endings, of glands; 
calcification of skeletal structure, changes in the size of organs, 
muscular development. . . - These are physical developments 
inside and they determine not only bodily movements but 
all behaviour. 

Obviously a youngster can’t wall 
are strong enough to hold up his head, until his leg bones 
and back bones are strong enough to support his body, until 
his feet are big enough to balance that body. This is what 
we mean when we say: he has grown enough so that he has 
to do this (just sitting at six months, for example); he has 
not yet grown enough for him to do this (walking at six 
` months, for example). 

But this same internal all-covered-up-by-skin growth sets 
the limits and opens the doors to all behaviour. Here is one 
teason—yet you can't see it—why the eight-year-old is so 
likely to exaggerate; that youngsters about ten or eleven have 
secrets and clubs; that two-year-olds love water so; that 


k until his neck muscles 
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Fours and Fives and Sixes ate SO active; that the fourteen- 
year-old will complain: You're treating me like a baby"; that 
the six-year-old will cheat you at a game of dominoes. The 
plan is inside, It is physical. Yet it controls social behaviour, 


emotional responses, intellectual interests, language, memory, 
and ethical outlook. 


No Skipping 


In this plan each Step is based on what has gone before. 
Each step contributes to what lies ahead. 


The human plan is a demanding plan; so much so that 
people speak of development 72545. That is a hard word. A 
hatsh word. Tasks. Th 


ey have to be done. But that seems to 
be the way people are made. 


Farmers can appreciate thi 


S kind of law. If the farmer 
doesn’t get his ploughing don 


crop to harvest. And if he doesn't 


harvest while the sun shines, his crop will mildew in the 


ar Paess mand yon. Jendele out their under- 
pinnings, 


must be a complete 


and utter capitalist when he is 
a 
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first developing a sense of property—“Mine, mine, mine"— 
or there are no grounds to nourish sharing at a later stage. 

It is only out of a lot of “No” that “Yes” can finally come. 
Only out of “Me” over and over that “You” can appear. 
Messing and dirt and goo and goosh when you are small are the 
basis for accepting cleanliness later. The near at hand lets you 
understand the further away. The this-moment-now is the key 
into the that-moment-then. Making up your own rules gets you 
ready to accept more of the other fellow’s. The specifics come 
before the generalizations, the concrete before the intangible, 
the inside yourself before the causes that lie outside of you. 

There is no choice here. There is a sequence. There is a 
definite order. First things come first; and, more important, 
they have to come first. There never is a two until there has 
been a lot of one. 


Everybody's Doing It 

“If you don’t like this idea, there is one consolation. 
Whatever your twelve-year-old is doing, you can be sute that 
other youngsters of about the same age ate doing something 
very much like it. It is not your child—or your class—alone. 
This human plan is human nature; it is a part of everyone 
everywhere. 

Your baby has a two-way throat? The food goes up as 
easily as it goes down? It is not just your child who has the 
wrong idea. This is all babies the country over. 

Your two-year-old likes cigarette butts to play with as 
well as the prettiest toy? It is not just your child who has 
queer tastes. This is all youngsters, wherever you look. 

Your five-year-old is a cowboy and Indian rolled into one? i 
It is not just your youngster who has to shoot guns. This 
is children with a capital C. j : 

Your six-year-old has a broken heart if he can’t come 
in first? This isn’t a nasty competitiveness raising its ugly 
head. This is the age, wherever you find them. 
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“About four, and the noise she makes!” “About five, ane 
the words he says! “About six, and the way he si cipe 
“About eight, and those stupid rhymes will drive me crazy! 
“About ten, and the junk in his room!" But save the 
exclamation marks. 

Each of us raises his own children within the four walls 
of his home. We teach our own classes and we shut the door. 
We see our own youngsters and we think they are all special. 
But there is a common humanity in each one of them—the 
human plan unfolding that makes them brothers under the 
skin. 

Each child and every child acts the way he does because 
of the growth that has gone on. Each child and every child 
Cannot act in a different way until more months of growing 
have passed. The temptation is to see each alone and to think: 


It is only this one child... . Mine is the only one. But 
_ everybody is doing it because each one is human. 


Who Is the Boss Here? 


year-old to be gene 
year-old to menst 


ship. “If only he would tty . 


: A" is a favourite hope. “He 
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, 
ee " si VAS our pet complaint. We are great 
ee will power and in determination. We think that 
m teh ap and not a mouse he ought to be able to 
ed at he does. You can find it written out over 

ess mantelpieces: ‘Where there's a will there's a way." 


j T this is not true about growing. A youngster may wish 
nd wish and wish, but all of his good will cannot make the 
oie controlling the movements of his eye one day older. 
er e may be full of the best intentions in the world, but 
de a i of his grand desire can make his stomach larger so 
zi e can hold enough food to carry bim through the 
ro": youngster can say, “Day by day in every way - - od 
TNT e is blue in the face, but it is growth inside and not 
AT C men that makes the ten-year-old really concerned 
TE ollowing the exact rules of a game instead of making 
up as he goes along. 
EN ee comes a time when youngsters a 
bathe cleanliness that the big job is to get 
RAN T There comes a time when they ar 
um z remind you of the speed limits. There co: 
Lk ey accept so fully “the right thing to do” that they 
live ane of us uncouth old folks who have spent out 
oe inning correctness into them. But growth sets the 


re so concerned 
them out of the 
e so law-abiding 
mes a time 
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Bones and muscles and organs and nerves. are in the 
driver’s seat. We have to let this knowledge make us humble. 


Humble yet Still Strong 


This is more than some people can take. It knocks the 
wind right out of their sails. Talk about working with the 
grain of children! This goes against their adult grain. 

After all, what is the sense of being an adult if you can’t 
tell children what to do... and when... and how... and 
make them like it? What is the sense of being more experi- 
enced? Or of having gone to school to study? Of having 
lived more years? For some the whole game is up if they 
can't hold the reins, They get very mad about it. 


“PI hold your nose until those mashed potatoes stay 
down." 


"You can cry your eyes out, but I won't feed you at 
2 am. any more.” 

"You can sit on that pot until the cows come home, but 
that's where you are going to have your bowel movement." 

Others just assume that of course Father Knows Best. 
"They never give any alternative a second thought. I remember 
a doctor who told me: “Why, certainly it’s the thing to do. 
It worked with my own child. When she was ten months old 
I smashed every nursing bottle in the house. She wouldn’t 
drink out of a cup for a week, Boy! How she cried! She was 
SO dry the tears couldn’t come. But she finally drank from 2 
cup. They all do.” 


Of course, people are not always this crude. There is 4 
Sweetness-and-light approach, “We don't expect all children 
to read at six.” Oh, 


dear, no! “Why, some children, perfectly 
normal, don’t read until they are seven or eight; they are 
simply slow growers.” But we will be darned if they get out 
of the first grade until they read. You can read at any age 


that suits you, just so long as you do it in the first grade. 
You have heard the old joke: “The four happiest years 
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of my life I spent in the first grade.” But it is no joke when 
you ate doing it. Whether it is with a hammer or a velvet 
glove, this is the old “make-them” approach again: “Fail 
them if they don’t. . . . Hold them back until they do. . . - 
Keep after them and make them.” And it is tough luck for 
the child if he can’t. 

Picture yourself at the top of the Empire State Building. 

They are urging you: “Fly. Try it. Come on, you can. Just 
Sptead your wings and try. Darn you, TRY!" And you 
don't have your wings . . . yet. Many a child is in the same 
position, 
. Tf someone is urging you to do something that isn't yet 
In your power, it doesn't make much difference whether they 
are nice or mean about it. If you haven't grown enough to 
do the job, you feel defeat. An emptiness inside yourself, an 
anger at the people pressing you, a giving up, an urge to hit 
out—just what you feel will depend on you. But it isn't an 
inspiring feeling. And you can’t do better for having it, now 
or the next time. 

Grown-ups don’t have to shove children. You can be 
humble. You can know that growth has the controlling power, 
Stowth calls the turns, growth sets the pace. But instead of 
making you weak, knowing this can make you creative. 

You can see your job as setting the stage. You fix the 
environment. You work so that when a child is ready to 
Stow, you have made it possible and easy and simple for 
him. This is where your adult strength comes in- This is 
Where you become powerful. 

Concentrate on the child's surroundings. Fix them so that 
he can glide into the next move of his development when 
he has grown enough to do the gliding. The child still throws 
the switch, but he does it IF you have opened up the track 
ahead. ‘The two of you work together as 4 smooth-running 
team, 

. This is an active role; it is not passive. 
thinking, planning, arranging, facilitating, 


This is a creative, 
easing tole. You 
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ate humble, but not because you have abdicated in favour of 
children: “Now I suppose they can do anything they want to 
do.” You are humble because you have a true sense of your 
Own importance: “Of all the things they want to do, Pm 


the one who guides them into those that have the most 
importance." 


Timing 


You use your keen sense of timing. You know that 
youngsters of about such-and-such an age often can manage 
mashed potatoes. You offer them to your child, but his lips 
and tongue and mouth tell you what to do next. If he takes 
them, fine. If he pushes them out, fine too. You wait a little 
longer before offering them again. But you are the person 
who offers them. 

You know the age when children often can pull them- 
selves up into a standing position. When this time is coming, 
you put your child in a spot where there are low ledges, 
where he can get a grip on a table top or a crib side if he 


wants to. If he does, fine. If he doesn’t, he is still a wonderful 
crawler. 


on the floor one beside the other, 
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can get them. You make them available, but the child does 
the reaching out. 

Many children begin to read at about this age? Wonder- 
ful. You have books all around. You have pictures with 
writing underneath them. You label objects where that makes 
Sense. But you don’t rub children’s noses in the reading. 
Life goes right on with worthwhile activities for youngsters 
who are play children. As they are ready they will pick out 
the reading parts and say: “What is that word... . Help 
me with... Show me where it says . . .” 


Channels, not Dams 


Some people have to prove their adulthood by hitting 
children over the head with it. With a child-development point 
of view, the adult gives. The adult shifts. The adult accom- 
modates himself to where the child is. 

To do this you have to feel strong and be strong, not 
simply sound strong. You can’t shift easily if you are afraid 
that any little movement will get you off balance. You can’t 
give much if you are afraid that it may mean a breakthrough. 
You can’t accommodate yourself if you suspect that people 
are trying to take advantage of you. 

The at person has to say No and Stop. The strong 
person, even though humble, can afford to say GO. You are 
trying to open up possibilities instead of clamping down. 
Your goal is to make channels instead of dams. 

“This age likes to make noise. What is a song we can sing 
that builds on that? How about Pop Goes the Weasel? ; 

“This age is so social. They jabber-jabber-jabber with 
their friends all the time. I wonder i£ I can try some commit 
work so that talk and small groupings will be legal? 

“This age has ants in its pants. They always want to be 
on the go. I'll have to fix up that playground so I can capitalize 
On this. They could learn some real climbing and balance 


and co-ordination.” 
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“These youngsters are not reading children yet. But we 
don’t learn just from books. I’m going to take them on a 
lot of trips; I'm going to bring people into the class-room; 

* a o " 
I'm going to use many pictures and exhibits and displays. 


This age can learn facts if they have the chance to learn them 
their way.” 


I Give Up 


You open up channels because you feel strong. You do it 
because this is how you guide youngsters. There is no note 
of sadness here, nothing of regret. 

A cartoon in a magazine shows two souls marooned on 
an island in the middle of the ocean. One fellow sighs and 
says: “Well. At least the neighbours won't bother us." 

Another cartoon shows a husband and wife petched on 
the roof of their house. Water is all around them. The house 
is being awept away in a flood. The husband turns to friend 
wife and says: "It could be worse. At least this gives you 
time to wash my shirts." : 

Still another cartoon (if you can stand another one) shows 
a house that has just burned down. Everything is gone. 


The ruins are smoking and there are some hot embers. A 


sad little man, the owner, is cooking himself a fried egg over 
the last flickering flame. 


This is making the best of a bad situation. It is looking 
for the bright spot in the storm. It 
nation: “Oh well. If the 
they have to.” 


is an attitude of resig- 
y have to be that way, I suppose 
But the whole tone and feeling are wrong. 
Patents and teachers who think in terms of channels 
instead of dams are positive about it. We are glad youngsters 
are the way they are: We are going to capitalize on it, This 
is IT and we are going to town. THIS is what they can do. 
- +. THIS is what they like. . . . THIS is what they want. 


Always the open door. And you are the person who 


opens it. The child marches through, but he needs you to 
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be there. The illustration in any children's book can make 
this idea clear. You show the picture to a two-year-old. He 
is pleased and says: “Choo-choo.” It is a good book for him. 
Show the same picture to a five-year-old. He looks and asks: 
“Why is the engineer waving to the boy?" : 

With more and more development inside, children are 
able to pull out from life those things which their growth 
makes them ready for. But your job is to make sure that 
there is something good there for them to pull out. 


The Modern School Programme 


This is the beauty of what schools call the activity pro- 
gramme. It has many names and it is worked on in many 
ways. Essentially, though, the children are living. They are 
doing something. They are working on a job. They are busy 
on some responsibility. They are involved in some teal doing 
and they are really busy about it. 3 

As an example, look at this trip a class takes to the airport. 
How old are the children, you ask? It doesn’t teally matter. 
Five-year-olds could go with real profit. They would use 
their eyes to see, for Fives have grown enough for that. 
They would ask questions when they got there, for dies 
have good language and they like people. They would iu D 
the plane, sit in a seat, hear the motor roar. And they wo 
come back to their class-toom full of ideas. s 

Back in the room, some thumb through books; they will 
find pictures of planes. Some are painting—planes anys . 
Other things. Some are working with blocks; they have 2 
whole town and the airport is in it. One group is d 
they are making planes and now they buzz them around the 
room going *B-r-r-r-r-r." $ 

A smart teacher has opened up doors to perseverance, to 
stick-to-it-iveness, to concentration and attention span, toa 
scholatly absorption. For some children curiosity has e 
strengthened; for others there are new words in their spoken 
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vocabulary; some have had more practice in working together ; 
some skills in sawing, nailing, painting have gone a little 
deeper. From the stage the teacher set each Five has taken 
just what he was ready for. And one boy, who has a time- 
table inside of him that is faster than the rest, asks: ““Miss 
Brown. Write ‘Airport’ so I can see how it looks. I want a 
siga on my building.” i 

The same trip could be for twelve-year-olds. Superficially 
it would look the same: off in cars, off to the airport. But 
these children have grown much more, they can see more, 
they can take more out of it and do more with it when they 
return. 

Some of these Twelves will make planes as the five-year- 
olds did. But these older youngsters will want to measure 
and get the sizes right. They are not satisfied with any old 
thing; they want to follow directions. No one has to tell 
them to; their growth inside insists. 

Some of them will paint planes, but not just what comes 
to their mind. They will want to do some research in a 
manual or encyclopedia. Their colours have to be right. And 
it is not simply a plane—that was good enough for a five- 
year-old. This is a DC-4 or a DC-6. It looks a special way. 

The five-year-olds looked up the control tower. They said 
it was shiny and glass and blue. The Twelves went up into 
it and asked some pin-pointed questions. Now some of them 
ate off on a weather study of their own. 

This is a good trip for the youngster who can read and 
the youngster who cannot. For the one who can be exact 
and for the one who must still be approximate. For the 
person old enough to Spot details and for the one whose 
growth only allows him to see 
can feel: There is som 
know: This catches me 
can do and it doesn’t t 


for 


the overall Every youngster 
ething here for me. Every one can 
where I live; this lets me do what I 

ty to make me do more than I am able. 
The stage is set by a creative adult, humble, decent. And each 
child takes from it what has meaning for him. 


k 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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Interest Is Your X-Ray 


Growth is an inside business. It is an internal all-covered- 
up-by-skin kind of thing. The eyes can’t penetrate to where 
each human’s time clock is. But we do have a way of knowing 
how much growth has gone on. 

Interest is the X-ray. What a child wants to do. What he 
whole-heartedly seeks for. What pulls him like a magnet. 
What he chooses to do over and over. What seems to have 
hold of him in a firm, tight grip. 

You would think that people would be glad to use a tool 
like this. It is right at hand. You keep watching for what a 
youngster persistently seeks out, what he selects over and 
over, from the stage you have set. Here is a handy bit of 
technical parent-teacher know-how that ought to be right 
down our alley. 


Some people prefer to guess. Take a quick look, close 


your eyes and spin around three times. Then you make a 


stab at it. If they weigh this much at birth, feed them evety 
four hours . . . even though the child wakes up and cries and 
makes sucking motions with his lips. If they have lived this 
number of weeks, cut out their early morning feeding 3. 
even though the child screams because he is hungry inside. 

Make them take an afternoon nap until this time, even 
though they never sleep. If they ate six, make them read. If 
they are seven, make them spell. If they are eight, get going 
on those multiplication tables. And at nine comes geography, 
and at ten long division. E 

Kids have a game that is run the same way. “B-2-2-2-2-2-2. 
B-z-z-z-z. Mumble, mumble. A hundred! Here I come, ready 


or not.” 


Teacher's Pet 


Tf you sell out for a guess and close your eyes to the signs 


that a child’s deep-seated interest can give you, you play 


B 
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favourites. The chances are that your whole game will be 
geared to the fast grower. ' . 1 

The fast grower is the one who was lucky in choosing his 
parents and the right set of ancestors. For a child’s rate of 
gtowth is something he inherits. Each one of us is a little 
fast or a little slow. It is only all of us lumped together, who 
come out on the right day, as the book says we should. 
Each of us lingers a little longer here and hurries a little bit 
there. It is only when you pile us all together that you can 
See us at each station stop. Each of us is travelling the same 
toute and making all the ports of call, but we set our own 
private pace in doing it. 

Always and for everyone both arms reach out first, the 
whole hand Scoops in, and only then comes the ability to 
pick up something between the thumb and the forefinger. 
But some babies will do it at eight months and some at seven 
and some at ten. 

Always and for all girls the breasts enlarge first, some 
pubic hair grows, and then comes the first menstruation, But 
Some enter puberty at ten and some not until sixteen. 

Not that the child decides. This is momma and poppa at 
work, with four grandparents on the panel, and great-grand- 
parents and great-greats before them ad infinitum. Yt all goes 
back to the genes a child gets. And of course a child can’t choose. 
He is stuck. He has to take what he gets, and that is that. 

But the fast grower is lucky. He will get his teeth early. 
He will crawl early and stand early and walk early. The 
chances are that he will talk before other children. He may 
be bright or just average, but he has selected his genes wisely: 
he will run and climb and throw earlier. His nervous system 
will develop a little soonet, and the muscles controlling the 
movements of his eyes will come along a little faster. Lo and 
behold! he will be reading in the first grade and will take 
school and lessons right in his stride. 

Without his knowing why, it will somehow be easier fot 


him to sit still when the teachers want him to, to be obedient, 
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to keep as quiet as they like. All the way through—by being 
smatt about what he inherits—he will be smart about a lot 
of things: memorizing arithmetic tables; figuring out long 
division; being able to make good generalizations. . . . 

We like speed in America. Drive across the country some- 
time. The first thing they ask you when you reach California 
is: *How many days did you do it in?" And the quicker you 
went, the better people like it. 

The speed-consciousness seeps into our homes and our 
schools. Our children are in a race. “Oh, your baby is still 
wearing diapers. Mine is in training pants"—Aand little Billy 
wins that one. “Oh, yours still naps in the afternoon. Mine 
gave up his naps some time ago” —and chalk up another 
for Billy boy. 

What happens to all the non-winners? You hear so much 
of this: “Don’t ask so many foolish questions. . . . Don’t 
slam the door every time you come in.... Do you always 
have to do what everyone else is doing? . - 
any sense of time?” It is another way of saying: Be eight, 
instead of three; I can take you better then. Be fourteen 
instead of six; it is easier on me. Be twenty instead of ten; 
I can understand you better. Be a grown-up and not a child; 
then I can really appreciate you. > 

If parents and teachers are going to guess, the cards will 
be stacked in favour of the fast grower. (Except you and I 


have to read for the word “cards”: “organs, muscles, nerve 


endings, bones. . . .”) But it is not fair to build a system that 
makes just a few children lucky. 


Be Yourself 
In Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf the bird and the duck 
have a silly argument. The duck quacks: “What kind of a 
bird are you if you can’t swim?” The bird comes right back: 
“What kind of a bird are you if you can’t fy?” 
The child-development point of view avoids this foolish- 


B 


. Don’t you have - 


w 
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ness. It lets Six-month-olds be six months old. It lets Sixes 
be six. It lets everyone be himself. Every person and every 
age has its limitations. You never can do everything, but you | 
always can do some things. Here is a point of view that À 
appreciates you for what you are. à n 
This youngster is fascinated by water. When you can't 
find him around the house, there is only one place to look: 
at the sink. Time and time again that is where he is, a little 
stool pulled up, the faucets on, and the water splashing into . 
glasses and pots and pans. You don’t have to know why, 
this is good for him. It is enough to know: he seeks it out 
every time, over all other things to do. Let him be himself 
and do what he has to. 
This youngster wants to play, play, play. That is when 
he becomes alive: when he is running, building, making 
believe; when he is with his friends, when something active 
is going on. You don't have to know the whole story of why 
this should be true. It is enough to know that it is. He as 
fascinated by play, so capitalize on his interest and make it 
the best play you can. , 
This child clutters up his room like a pawnshop. He is 
always picking up things, always saving them. His pockets 
arc full, his closet shelves and every inch of bureau top. You 
don't have to be able to spell out what is happening inside 
of him that makes him this way. It is enough to know that 
he is. Side with this interest, and you cam turn this collector 
into an avid student. 


Children almost shout at us with their persistent choices: 

“This is what I am like. . . . is is what I can do. . . . This 

. is where Iam ready to learn.” The details are all on the inside, 
but interest on the outside tells us what we need to know. 


Fear of Habits 


We have no other way of going inside of 


the youngster, © 
yet we stay suspicious of the whole thing, Perhaps itis because 
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we have trained too many Missouri mules or Tennessee 
walking horses or oxen for our plains or Pekingese for our 
apartment houses. We don’t like the idea of capitalizing on 
what youngsters want to do. We find it simpler to “get them 
young, treat them rough, and tell them nothing.” 

Perhaps it is our mechanical, factory-assembly-line culture. 
We know all about how shings are made. Get a mould or a 
pattern and make sure it is tight. Knock out any flaws you 
Sce. Watch out for weak spots. Make it perfect from the 
Very beginning. And then you can turn out the product by 
the thousands, if you have made a good start. 

We carry this idea over to people. Knock out the bad 
habits. Don't let them ever get away with anything once. 
Rub out any eyil the minute it starts, or it will continue and 
run all the way through. 

Suppose you feed the baby when he is hungry. Won't he 
Want you to give in to him all the time? 

Suppose you let him go on sucking. Won't he suck 
for ever? f 

Suppose you give him constructive and guided play when 
he is five and six and seven. If he loves it, will he ever want 
to read? 

We carry over our mechanical knowledge of things and 
we apply it to people. The result is that we are plagued with 
doubts. We see what it is that youngsters are craving. We 
have no trouble knowing what they ate all ripe to do. Their 
interest is a clear revealer, but we can’t bring ourselves to 
go along with it. 

“He doesn’t want to practise a bib. but if I don't make 
him will he ever like music?" 

“T have to force them to work on arithmetic, but I don't 
want any bad habits to start." 

“They would spend all day in the museum if I would 
let them, but we have work to be done." 

i Somehow we have to shake off something that our whole 
-way of life has has; built into us. We must at least put it in its 
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place. Things, objects, products have no life. People do. 
` With things perhaps we must be careful to make the beginning 
just the way we want the end to be. But with people there is 
growth inside. We can build on what they want to do now, 


and that leads us into something new that they will want 
to do later. 


Going Overboard 


Some people take interest too literally, I think of one 
father who became very disturbed. He had read that interest 
"Was a very important guide to what a child was ready to do. 
Now his fout-year-old was asking him if he could drive the 
car. The poor man was in a whirl. The only way he could 
get his feet back on the ground was to become completely 
sceptical. “Are you saying that I should let him drive just 
because he asks me to?” 

This father was a college professor. He could translate 
French, German, and Spanish into English, but he could not 
translate four-year-old talk into sense. Instead of reading it: 
"T want to make believe that I am big. I want to be like you. 
I want to pretend to be just as grown-up as you are because 
you matter so much to me,” the father took it literally and 
blew his top. He not only got mad at the idea of interest; he 
got mad at his boy too. That was too bad, whe 
what the child was really saying. 

Some people do read Interest word-for-word, with evety 
footnote and all the fine print . . . and miss the big point. 
A youngster wants his seventeenth ice cream cone. **We'd 
better give it to him, because he is asking for it.” 

. It is nine-thirty and the five-year-old still isn't in bed. 
“He says he isn't tired, so I guess we have to let 

It is past time for supper, but the youngs 
one more ride on the merry-go-round. 
very late, but you are supposed to let 

want to.” : 


n you look at 


him stay up." 
ter insists on 
"It will make us all 
them do what they 
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This is dangerous in a lot of ways. In the first place, adults 
who feel pushed by what children want to do almost always 
land on the children sooner or later. They are giving in not 
because they want to and believe it is good. They think they 
are supposed to. 

Someone else—some book, some article, some speech— 
wants them to. They are not themselves seeking for a key 
to a child's inner growth. The same thing happens to adults 
as happens to children who are pushed: there is an explosion. 
The adult gives in and gives in—reluctantly. Then all of a 
sudden he swings out at the child. 

The idea of doing what is comfortable is important for 
grown-ups, just as it is for children. We each have our own 
toleration point. Every one of us is a mixture. Our culture, 
our own education, our particular personality structure makes 
each one of us himself. There cannot be a golden law which 
every one has to follow to the last dot. It would ask too much 
from some of us and too little from others. 

Each of us makes his own procedures as he goes along. 
Each of us works so that he gradually extends his toleration 
point. Each of us tries to be able increasingly to let children 
be more themselves. But at any one point none of us can do 
mote than to be himself, When we forget this, we get ulcers 
inside and eventually the children get bruises outside. 


Al Dull Acquiescence 

This literalness is bad for children too. If you confuse 
to-seem-to-like with deep-seated, persistent 
give youngsters a dish-water diet. 
o to the movies every 
allowed to see when 


what they-happen- 
interest, you are bound to 

I think of some youngsters who g 
other day, and the movies they are 
they go. “But the children like jt," patents say. 

I think of the junky books that are read to children. 
Trash. With cheap gaudy pictures, cheap language, a cheap 
story. “But the children like them,” people say. 
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The diet of sweets and soda pop that some children live 
Dyers a a The crayoning ad infinitum that goes on in some 
primary grades... . The workbook after workbook that is the 


à » 
stuff of so many schools—but “It’s what the children want. 
Interest is not 


nO one opens up 
just as well twiddle your thumbs, play tick-tack-toe of 
Solitaire. If no 
what fun yo 
drawing line 
there is no creative choice here. No selecting out because your 
"whole body tells you to. No vigorous preferring because you 
y is. 
It is not the equivalent of amusement either. Keeping them 
` busy. Anything to pass the time. Somehow we have to learn 


excitement and a d 
contentment. Between tickling children and the kind o 


ought to make it a little tough fo. 


But while Scorning amusement, the child-devclopment 
point of view says: we want children to be happy. They 
must be happy. Their happiness, however, must come through 
doing those things that mean maximum growth for them. 
This is the way children live well for today; this is the way 
they build Strength for tomorrow. This is a giving in to 
"youngsters, but this use of interest is a positive and strong 
creative approach. 


t them.” e 


M to MD ¢ 
ey 


THE 
THIRD 
IDEA 


Children W ant Things Out of 
Life | 


“A twelve-year-old always acts with his 
twelve-year-old muscles, bones, organs, 
nerves ... but he doesn't act hit-or-miss. 
Children are always after something, and 
their urges can be powerfully strong. 
They are not all selfish urges, however. 
Every child wants to Give fully as much 
as he wants to Get. Children have to be 
satisfied—you can't get away from that— 
but it is a balanced diet that they want." 


6. “Tf It’s Not One Thing, 
IPs Another” 


Curmpren are seeking, wanting, wishing creatures. Always 
inside of them there are driving forces that push them towards 
satisfactions which they feel they must have. The hunger for 
these satisfactions, the search for them, makes the person do 
what he does. Youngsters always are goal-minded, They want 
to get—they have to get—what they are after. 

This third big idea about children is no mote earth-shaking 
than the first two. We have bumped into it so often that we 
have a common expression which sums it up beautifully: 
“If it's not one thing, it's another.” 

A new-born baby has to have air, for example. At the very 
nt of birth this is the major concern. We say: “He needs 


mome: 
i > He has to have it or else he dies. This is a human 


ar... 


requirement. 
Once the need for air is taken care of, then the list of 
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needs grows. A warm room . 
sleep, some food, suckling . , 
Someone to handle him, so 
him. The baby is on his wa 
too long! 


- . a clean room . . . a place to 
- Some human relationship too. 
meone to stroke him, to cuddle 
y. It will be a raccoon coat before 


More and More and More 


People have this distinctive ¢ 
more hungers. This can be hard 
Seems to be the way we are m 

Some of you know h, 


apacity to entertain more and 
going at times, but it certainly 
ade. t 

ow hard it is for a family to live on 


After the purch 
have all we need 


on practically 
day after day, a place to sleep, 
ady loves to he Patted; her black 


n We stroke her and say: “Good 
girl? She likes to chase a ball or a Stick. She ae ny 


now and again and comes back Covered wi 


ith Sticktights and i 
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burrs. And twice a year Lady has gentlemen callers. She is 
Very; anxious to get out with them, they are very anxious to 
be in with her. And that is about all there is to Lady. 

But humans! i 

We go on and on and on. The more we grow, the more 
we want. The more we can see, the more we have to have. 
Never is there an emptiness inside or a vacuum. Never a time 
when just a few simple satisfactions sum us up and tell our 
Story. For this too is what growth means—the exciting 
addition of satisfactions that are important. 

A father goes away on a trip. His five-yeat-old probably 
expects him to bring back a present, but the five-month-old 
doesn’t care at all. The baby is simply concerned with food, 
sleep, elimination and some friendly attention. But we say in 
families: “You wait. It won't be long now. You will have 
to bring her something, too.” 

è Or look at birthday parties. You can get away very nicely 
with a simple celebration when a youngster is one.’! But: 
“You wait now. It won't be long. . . -” Four- and five-. 
year-olds surprise you. They invite the whole neighbourhood, 
and you don't even know that the invitations have gone 
Out. And try to talk a seven-yeat-old out of inviting his 
whole class to the patty. 


Three-year-olds are very happy t t : 
of paper with one colour of paint, making it as solid as they 


Possibly can. But in one year, the four-year-old wants a 
Particular colour that is just tight “to go in there”. Bring a 
four-year-old a package of gum, and you make a real hit with 
him. Bring your eighteen-year-old a package of gum and see 
what kind of impression you make! A three-year-old is very 
happy with a tricycle; a six-year-old feels he doesn’t have 
anything if he hasn’t a bicycle; and a sixteen-year-old will say 
you are mean if you don’t let him buy à second-hand car. 


first birthday is very special. E EA ovetboard 
on it. ter doesn’t really care; the adults do. One of the 
e oneyenecld birthdays J have ever seen was a lighted candle on a 
simple cup-cake, put before à delighted baby. That E" the party. 


o colour a whole sheet 


1Sometimes we think the 
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1 : : use 
Itisa never-stopping process, and it goes on just beca 
we ate human. 


Now This Now That 


Our list of satisfactions is continuously expanding. p: 
“expanding” doesn’t give the right picture. The number 9 
important Satisfactions does grow, but relative importance 1$ 
changing all the time. 

Go back to that newborn. For just a moment, what really 
counts is getting that child to Suck in some oxygen and to 
start his own breathing apparatus. But once the need for aif 
is taken care of, then sleep and food and sucking and love 
begin to take on a primary importance. The old satisfactions 


don’t go away, however. We don’t slough them off the way 
a snake gets rid of its skin, 


You and I still need 
panick 


S 
80 under or when someone grabs " 
"n 2: e 

hen we are taking an anesthetic. T. 


the whole world to us. Even 
really tell faces apart, we feel safer when out 
Ow the way mother holds 
sound of h .- Way, and we like it, We get 
Cf voice à AD 
Pleasing to us. and her special smell; it is 
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Other faces throw us for a loss. A strange face—it may even 
be father’s, and that is hard for a man to take—makes us cry 
and shrink back. The person who has been feeding us, 
changing us, bathing us, singing and talking to us, rocking 
us. . . she is our whole little world. She is solidity and 
Surety and certainty, and that is what we want. 

Yet there is another time when this same sweet, dear 
mother doesn’t seem to mean a thing. 

A youngster goes to camp, and you have to hit him over 

the head to write a letter home. It is worth your life to get 
3 kiss out of him when you are leaving on Visitors’ Day. He 
18 so wrapped up in his friends, in what he is doing, in all 
the new activities. 
_ When a fellow is in college, the only time he writes home 
15 when he needs money. And then in marriage young people 
£0 off, set up their own homes, become so involved in their 
9wn new life, in their friends and jobs and in their own 
children, that they never write at all. You hear grandparents 
say “If you would only send us a penny postcard so that we 
Would know everything was all right... . ." p 

In the beginning the mother was everything. Now it is 
the gang that counts, or the sweetheart who matters, of the 
children or the job. Yet the “old folks” haven't really dropped 
Out of the picture. They are always there, but in a different 
Petspective. When there is a crisis—a death, an illness, an 
emergency, an upset—the young come back to give strength 
to the old, the young go back to get strength from the old. 

This process of wider and wider human satisfactions goes 
On, but it is a whirling, changing, re-shaping process. There 
is a continuous re-grouping and re-alignment and re-organiza- 
tion. One thing you can count on: the human is always 
seeking something. But another thing is equally true: that 
Now one thing is on top of the pile, and now another. Now 
One is to the fore, and now another. 

This happens even within a day. There are moments 
when we feel: “I can’t go on another minute. I have to get 
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Some sleep.” But when we have had enough sleep, Me . 
another tune: “Pd give anything to see somebody, M 
out and doing things.” But we don’t park our m 
sleep. It is a part of us, but not so driving now as out w 
company. Another hunger has risen to the top. P i 

To make sense out of people you need a Ec m 
this stirring, whirling movement inside of us. You m 
know that new goals are constantly coming up, with 


; old 
goals constantly a part of us—the new becoming the 
and the old becoming the new. 


The Language of Behaviour 


a 

Knowing this, the task is to discover: what -— ae 

child now? What at this point has real importance to e. 

A youngster doesn’t put into words the things that m He 

most to him. "This is not because his vocabulary is short. kes 
simply doesn’t know. He feels the hunger inside; it ma 


him do much of what he does do. But it is not a knowing 

that he can put into words, an. 
The youngster himself cannot say it out but his body € he 

His tongue cannot tell us but his behaviour can: what 


e 
does . . . what he avoids . . . whom he seeks out . . . how b 
does things. This is teal lan 


jour, 
Suage: the language of bebavio 
the language of si : 


is language when we wert 
€n tO ask if we could go to the movies 
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and when it was better to shut up and to wait for another 
time. Something in our mother’s face would tell us: a look? 
a wrinkle? a tightness around the lips? Something of our 
father would say “Now is the moment” or “Hold off for a 
While": the way he sucked his pipe? a tired way of walking? 
Neither parent had to put it into words. We could tell. At 
Certain times the answer was almost sure to be Yes; at other 
times it was certain to be No. 

We relied on this language when we were kids in school. 
One look at a substitute teacher as she walked into the room 
Was enough to tell us: you can get away with murder or you 

tter be good. Was it the way her hair was done up? or 
Something about the way she walked? a look in her eyes or 
the way she held her hands? 

And today people are getting over to us what they want 
to say without putting it into words. 

You ask your friend about a movie that he has seen. 
He holds his nose and you have had a first-class review! 

An idea is proposed in a committee meeting. Someone 
makes a clenched fist and points his thumb straight down. 
© you have any doubts what he thinks of the proposal? 

You are tiding along the highway and you IEEE G 
Pedestrian. He too clenches his fist, but now the thumb points 
level, in the direction you are headed. We even say: "He is 
thumbing a ride." The thumb can speak as well as the tongue. 

m ' 


Even in Disguise 


You and I, without special instruction, have become so 
&ood at reading these ordinary signs that we get them even 
when they are disguised. 5 " 

You watch a speaker before he goes on the stage. le 
takes one sip of water after another. Do we think: My, he is 
a thirsty man... ? No. We know he is scared inside. : 

We are getting ready for an examination . . . maybe in 
a college course or perhaps for a driver's test. We eat and 
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pns f 
eat and eat. We can’t seem to get enough food E ad 
ourselves. When we are studying we keep a box ^ E Do 
by our side or we make countless trips to the ice- d ^ "E 
We fool ourselves into thinking: How our appetite: 


: is is the 
gtown! Or do we know we are frightened, and this 
Way we show it? 


«There is even a common expression: “He is whistling 
the dark,” He 


sounds so happy-go-lucky, so brave, and so 
unconcerned, B 


3 it is to use what we know to 
out of what children do, 


make sense 
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Children’s Language 


Youngsters are talking this way to us all the time. Not 
necessarily with those same signs—the yawn, thumbs down, 
whistling in the dark. . . . They use some of these symbols, 
but they have a language of their own. If we know this and 
believe it, we can understand them too. 

First we have to know that youngsters have something 
to say. We have to believe that the children are talking. We 
have to feel inside of ourselves that there is language here. 

Many people won’t grant this. They will tell you: “Oh, 
Johnny! All he wants to do is to play all the time.” Johnny 
has said it: in his choices, in his actions, in what he has 
selected for himself from every situation. The message has 
come through clear as a bell. People hear it, but they can't 
bring themselves to pay attention. 

We recognize this as tragedy when we read about it: 
“We heard the tapping in the freight car but we thought it 
was tats; we didn’t know someone was in there trying to 
get out”; “We heard the scream last night but we thought 
it was an owl; we didn’t know someone was crying for help”; 
“We saw the lights blinking on and off but we thought 
someone was fooling; we didn’t recognize the S O S." But 
it is even more tragic when it happens with children. 

It is hard to know why this should be a hurdle. One reason 
may be that we think of children as small, as cute, and we 
love the little devils. But do things matter to them the way 
they do to us? Is life important to them the way it is to us? 
We all use the words “pre-school” and "pre-adolescent", 
but some people think of children as always being "pre". 
They see them as pre-preferring, pre-thinking, pre-caring, 
pre-having-an-idea-of-theit-own. 

We have to know that from the moment of birth on, 
satisfactions matter. Youngsters have concetns. That is why 
they send their signals out. The cry ofa baby . . . the way he 
turns his head away . . . the whole stiffening of his body 


E 
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++. the smile... the relaxation of his muscles . . . the a 
- . the pushing with his tongue—all 

a real meaning. < , 
ourselves continuously to give -—— 
s real people. They are saying -—— 
have this acceptance in our hearts, : 
We will use our skill in reading the language of behaviour. 


Shoes Off, Hair Down 


are just married, we bs 
ul man their daughter has. We don 


brightest; We say all the right things and suppress eyen, 
frown. There is no broadcasting going on at all. The station 
is shut down No si 
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spiracy nevertheless. A teacher has to work to get children 
to be themselves. She has to work, or else she will always be 
the boss, the in-law, the policeman. Not because she wants 
to be, but because her position makes her so. Youngsters 
will keep hiding what they really ought to show. 

You have to work, but what you do is simple: you are 
friendly. 

You smile. 

You have fun with youngsters. 

You pal around with them and enjoy the things they do. 

No one can list all the specifics, but we all have them at 
our fingertips. We have been practising for years how to 
make someone feel at ease. 

We have all been hosts a thousand times. The techniques 
ate no different with children. You try somehow to make 
the other fellow feel comfortable. Perhaps you pass the 
peanuts or bring a chair around. Perhaps you turn the con- 
versation to some area in which your guest is interested. You 
try to make him feel important. You listen and try to make 
him feel wanted. You don’t belittle or improve or squelch. 
You want the person to feel he is welcome and respected. 

When you treat people this way they do reveal themselves. 
They feel “at home". But it is not fair to call these techniques, 
That makes them sound too studied. When you are the host 
you are simply a decent human being trying to treat another 
person well. You do the kindly thing. It pays off with all 


people, including youngsters. 


The Open Field 


Just your friendliness alone can’t bring a youngster out, 
however. It also takes space and choice and possibility. It 
pen roads. It takes enough oppor- 


takes alternatives and o 
The tight way 


tunities where there is no one tight way. 
becomes whatever way the person chooses—his way. It is 


under these conditions that people can talk. 
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You can’t tell enough about a person if you only see the 
top of his head. A lecturer is always in this boat. He gets some 
few signs from yawns and fidgets, from the intentness of expres- 
sions and from the number of people who are knitting. But 
he can’t tell what the people are like: what matters to them, 
what they are really concerned about, what is their personality. 

This is the vice of most college teaching. The professor 
can tell whether a student takes notes or doesn’t, knits or 
doesn’t, sleeps or doesn’t, comes to class or doesn’t. But there 
is seldom enough behaviour going on to give him any teal 
idea: who is liked by this group and who is excluded? who 
feels sure of himself and who is empty inside? who has had 
enough of affection and who is really lonely? Students sitting 
at desks, looking up into the professor’s face, sitting quiet 
for fifty minutes by the clock; there is no leeway here for 
signs to come through. 


Freedom of Choice 


Lack of activity puts the lid on. Lack of choice does, too. 
There can be much moving around in schoolrooms, but if 
all of it means following directions, the teacher can’t learn 
vety much. If everyone is doing what the rules say he should, 
you don't see the person. You only see the rules. Cut along 
these lines, paste it here, draw a line between the word and 
the picture, underline the words that are the same, fill in with 
the colour where it tells you to, make a picture that looks 
like this—too much of this and the person is lost. 

Finger paint shows us the contrast. With it you can make 
a picture, any kind you feel like. You can make it with your 
fingertips or nails; with your fingers (all of them or just your 
thumb); with your whole hand or the heel of your hand; with 
your fingers, your hand, and your whole arm. You don’t 
even have to make a picture. You can just play around 
smeating back and forth. You can cover the whole paper or 
you can work with just part. You can put one colour on or 


—Ó ——— ———M 
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as many as you please. But whatever you do, it is right. It 
is you. And it is good. 

When youngsters live in this land of opportunity, then 
their behaviour can talk to you. You can spot more easily 
their distinctive concerns. The child takes shape because of 
what he does. He comes to have a meaning of his own. He is 
talking all the time through the choices he makes and those 
he ignores, through the way he goes about what he does and 
through his attitude as he does it. 

But finger paint is just one example. All art offers choice: 
easel paint, clay, wood. . - - All forms of expression: free 
writing, acting-out, puppets, talks children give. . . . The 
freer times of the day: the start and the end of school the 
playground and cafeteria, the hallways. . . . The times when 
children are in motion: on trips, in committee work. 

A teacher has to get enough of this choice into her regular 
programme or else youngsters, despite all climate of pet- 
mission, will still act with blinders on. They will follow the 
straight and narrow, and the teacher won't learn much. 
On page sixty-one we talked a little about the activity 
programme: youngsters working on jobs, carrying responsi- 
bilities, following through on interests. We said that this was 
the way each child learned best. We have to see now that. 
this works for teachers too. Teachers need activity or else they 
don't learn. Teachers need to see children doing —choosing, 
deciding, reacting freely—or else the teacher stays in the dark. 

These, then, are the three foundations we build on: 

The skill that we all have in reading the language of 
behaviour. . . . à ? 

The simple decency in human relations that 1 
every one of us... - 

The opportunity for 


know how to provide. e r 
Using these three with our eyes on the child, we can te 
what it is that he is after, what satisfactions matter to him, 


what he will struggle to get no matter what. 


s a part of 


choice and activity which teachers 


te 


7. Lop of the Brain 
and Way Down Deep 


Turse satisfactions that humans seek come in layers. There 
is a top layer of plans, desires, hopes, wishes. These are real, 
but they are not deeply embedded in the whole fibre of our 
beings. Often these are the hungers that we know most 
about. We usually can put them into words. We can say 
them, out or write them out, Knowing them best, we think 


that these are the whole of people. We get fooled by the fact 
that these are more out in the open. 


You meet a friend as you step out of your house and you 
tell him: “I’m going dow 


if there is anything for me at the 


getting up, your gettin 
that lies ahead of you. 
your post-office box. 
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But your friend says: “Why don’t you do that later? 
Come along with me. I’m headed downtown to do some 
shopping.” : 

You change your plan. You decide for yourself that you 
would rather have the company or the ride or the sights down- 
town. You are the boss and you make the decision. ** 

But there are deeper layers of goals too. We can’t a ways 
spell these out for other people to see and we can’t always 
spell them out for ourselves to see. These too guide our 
actions. And because they are deeper, more embedded, we 
cannot always control them. They have more power than we 
do. They are a part of us, they are built into us, they are us. 
But they can be the boss. 


Overwhelming Strength 

s to us. At college we want an A; 
we want to graduate. But we just 
fall asleep while we are studying 


Sleep often shows thi 
we want to pass the exam; 
can’t keep our eyes open. We 


and the book drops out of our hand. 
Or we fall asleep while we ate driving. We know we 


shouldn’t. It is dangerous. We can see it, we have read about 
it, we have heard gruesome radio programmes about what 
happens if you drive when you are tired. We drink coffee, 
we smoke cigarettes, we leave the car window open. But 
almost daily a tragedy like this appears in some newspaper: 
Driver Sleeps at Wheel. Car Runs Through Open Bridge..Per- 
suasion doesn’t work. The usual educational techniques fail. 
Will-power isn’t strong enough. A deep-down hunger wins 
out because it is so deep down. It is the boss. 

You have read about sentries falling asleep at their posts, 
even though they know the penalty is death. 

You have read about shipwrecked people lapping salt 
water, even though they know jt will make them more 
thirsty. 


The mirages on a desert are an example. The wanderer 
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has so great a thirst that it changes everything he sees: the 
far-off sand becomes a lake, the shadows of the dunes axe 
coolness and the promise of a spring. There is no pon an 
arguing: “You will waste your time running over there. 
Nor are these deep-layer satisfactions only physical: food, 
drink, sleep, self-preservation perhaps. You have heard SU 
people described like this: “He will do anything for a laugh. 
And about the others we say: “She would cut off her nose to 
spite her face." And about still others: “He is going to be 
tight if it kills him.” ; 
There is the “yes man” who will sell his soul for security; 
that hunger controls his every action. There is the person to 
whom money means everything; he would go to the devil 
for it. Another person hungers for respectability; no matter 
what, he has to keep up a front. 4 
Some hungers can be that strony. Without our knowing 
they drop a film over our eyes and make us see what we 
Want to see. Just as thirst transforms the desert, some great 
need may transform a class-room for a child so that it is not 
what it actually is, a place for study. “Maybe I can do some- 


thing there that will make people notice me.” A playing field 
becomes not simply a place for exercise: “Maybe I can come 
in first in all the races." 


A tcacher is not just a teacher: 
“Maybe she will say something nice to me and be kind.” 
Occasionally we know what we ate doing. We are invited 
to a dinner, for example, but in our mind’s eye we see it 
as mote than food and company and good fun. We say to 
ourselves: “This is a chance to get in some words for . . .” 
whatever is our pet idea. 


But most of the time the need is so buried inside of us 
that we are not even aware of 


me, 


ver it later. At the break-up of 
an unhappy marriage, a girl who has learned a lot about 
hetself said: “I know now what I dj 
to be a father to me. I read j 
protection that I really wish 
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We need to know that these hungers inside can be ovet- 
whelming. We can’t predict in advance for everyone: this is 
what will run the show, because the list is different for each 
one of us. But one thing we can be sure of: the need for some 
satisfactions will run it. Some goals will always be at the top 
level; the person can change them as he goes along. But 
other hungers will have the capacity to control. They can 
ae a person, over his will, until he gets what he feels he 
needs. 


No Stinginess 


The crucial question is: how can you make these hungers 
stay in line? How can you keep them from becoming so 
deep-rooted that the person is at their mercy? How can you 
free new satisfactions to march in and take their place? 

The answer is simple to say: Feed them. 

Give the person what he is after, and then he is satisfied. 

Help him get what he feels he has to have and he no 


longer has to have it quite so much. 

You can’t talk the sleepy driver out o 
you can sleep him out of it. 

You can’t talk the thirsty wanderer out of 
you can drink him out of it. 

You can't talk the hungry waif out of his appetite, but 
you can feed him out of it. 

Candy companies opera 
child dreams of working in a 
eat and eat and eat. Factories say t 
yourself to all you want." Soon people 
they don't want any more. 

Or children dream of the 
enough money to buy all the sodas that they want. But when 
they grow up they buy one or two, and that is enough. 

Every one of us has seen this at work. I once knew a man 
whose hearts desite was to have a fest cure in a hospital 


f his tiredness, but 


his mirage, but 


te on this basis. I suppose every 
chocolate factory where he can 
o their employees: “Help 
have had enough and 


time when they will have 
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where he could sleep just as long as he wanted to. After he 
had been there a short while, the nurses problem was E 
keep him in bed. He had had enough. Now he was rea i 
to move on to something new: activity, people, food, 
change . . cre 

This approach of feed-the-hunger-and-you-satisfy is a e 
Structive one. Tt is a positive approach. It says: “We es 
you the way you feel and we give in to it. Then you be 
change yourself.” You begin where the child is. You giv 
him what he seeks. ‘The result is that you free him to an 
New hungers come to take the place of old. Less and less a 
his energy has to be siphoned off by the search for old satis 
factions. More and more of his strength is available to use fot 
today's needs and today's living. 


Court Is Not in Session 


Our everyday wisdom Supports this, yet many people arg 
bothered by it. With children they want to be the judges. 
"I will give in to this need; I will hold out on that one. . aes, 
I approve of this and I understand it; I disapprove of that. 

People start out with absolute standards in their minds. 
The child has to come up to them or they hold out and 
Sometimes punish. A seven-year-old in second grade ought 
to want to learn. He ought to want to be good. He ought to 
cher. This little Philip who 
on what the other kids will 
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the person is doing now. It does not mean that we want him 
to go on doing it forever. But it does mean that, in order to 
help him grow, we will feed the feeling that is inside of him 
now. 


Real Fairness 


Our understanding will shield us from another common 
doubt: “If I do it for one child, won't all the others expect 
it, too?” This doubt stays the hand of many a teacher who 
leans towards giving a Billy or a Jimmy or an Eloise what 
he or she as an individual is seeking. 

The doubts and fears will vanish when we know: these 
hungers are individual. We are not talking now of those 
things that are common to all children because of the age 
they are, These are satisfactions peculiar in their intensity to 
specific children, Frankie may have a very urgent and per- 
sistent need to show off. But it is inside of him in a very 
special ferocity. The other youngsters in the group want 
attention, yes. We all do. But they need only enough to feel 
they belong and are reasonably appreciated. Theit need is 
not the fermented one that Frankie’s is. They have other 
concerns which matter more to them. 

Here is an example from home life. You have a special 
treat for your guests—a plate of nut brownies. They appeal 
to everyone, and everyone takes a piece. This is like attention 
or love or praise or notice of approval in the class-room. 
Everyone wants some. And if it looks delicious enough at 
first, there may even be a playful scramble with each person 
pushing to get his piece. 

But you pass the plate again. Most people will take a 
second or a third, but after that they say: “No, thank you." 
They have had enough—all that their particular appetites 
require. They are no longer hungry, even for this tasty morsel. 
A new hunger has taken its place for them: to play cards or 
to talk or to dance or to look at television. Now that one 
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hunger is met, others are free to rise to the top and to take 
its place. Y! 

But some of your guests do want more. You give it to 
them. And you pass the plate again and again. One person 
eats and eats because this fills some need of his inside. But 
he cats while others talk. He eats while others play. There E 
nO jealousy, no scramble now. Each person is getting what 
he wants and feels he has to have. 

And it works the same way in your class-room. Everyone 
wants enough for himself, But those youngsters who A. 
reasonably in balance are not too concerned with yesterday 2 
needs. They are functioning at today’s level. Their satisfactions 
are coming from their work and their friends. It is no threat 
to them that Frankie gcts more brownies than they do . - - 
or more love and attention for the time being. 

This is hard to believe because it cuts across our concept 
of fairness. Teachers, in particular, think it is important that 
they be impartial. Everyone must be treated alike. Each 
Person must get an equal share of the good things in the 


room. This is Sportsmanship and fair play. We all value these 
things highly. 


But a new concept must take its place: each person gets 


what he needs. People are individuals. People are themselves. 
Equal shares mean too much for some, more than they really 


want; and too little for others, less than they really need to 
have. 


We have to know what 
cake, choosing teams, handlin 
share-alike way of being fair i 
subtleties of human needs—j 


More. Here a new definition of 
“fairness” is required. It 


ae ting people as 
individuals, making sure th: 


at each gets what he as a person 
has to have, 


Of course we always have to keep an eye out so that no 
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youngster appears too different. Accepting differences is hard 
for children, whether the outward sign is glasses or crutches, 
fatness, skin colour, boastfulness, or shyness. But this is 
different from a class resenting a child’s getting what he 
needs, if there is a basic Enough for everyone. This is the 
slow building up of the difficult understanding that everyone 
is different in some ways, and that we are all still worthwhile. 


Some Fences Please 

to bring themselves 
to feel confident that 
But for some people 


For most people the biggest job is 
to be willing to say Yes to youngsters, 
feeding hungers will keep them in place. 
it is a real task ever to say No. 

It will help to know that a really basic need of children 
is to have some reasonable rules. Youngsters get confused if 
no one ever says No to them. The only guide they have then 

is a weak guide. 


is their own infantile feeling inside. This 
trying to move away from relying just on 


He wants to become civilized. If his own 
fall back on he is left in a bad way. 
hes trampled on and disregarded 


The youngster is 
his own impulses. 
impulses are all he has to 
No child wants his wis 
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completely. That builds up too much anger inside. But he 
does want some strengthening of his own feeble, beginning 
urges to withhold, to do without, to postpone, to keep in. : 

It is frightening when you are given much more responsi- 
bility than you are ready for. You and I have each known 
this at some time in our lives. We have had many different 
choices and the whole thing has depended on us and no ona 
has briefed us on what to do. You get a wild, empty, panicky 
feeling. 

Youngsters who have too much freedom feel this. They 
also get concerned about being loved. One proof that you are 
loved is when you are stopped. Then you know someone 
cares about you. But if you can do anything you want to— 
it doesn’t matter how many presents you get or how much 
time people spend with you—you are never fundamentally 
sure that they have a deep concern. 

Some youngsters who have had too much freedom are 
hungering for someone to say No to them. That will relieve 
them a little of what has been called **the awful responsibility 
of freedom. It will be a proof that they matter and that adults 
are concerned about them. 

This hunger for a No drives them to push the limits all 
the time, to go just a little further than other people go, to 
see how much they can get away with before the boom falls. 
This is a very uncomfortable way of living. ‘The child feels 
he has to go so far, he is driven into it, and then he almost 
always feels bad because he has gone as far as he has. He 1$ 
teally caught. His fright pushes him 
frightened because of what he has 
and forward. 

Knowing that children have a need for some reasonable 
limitations will help us see that a youngster doesn’t have tO 
have all the specifics each time as days go by: “I want a 
£5 dancing-gitl doll and if you don’t get it for me, I 
won't like you. . . . I won't eat cherry ice cream; if you serve 
that I won't eat dessert. . . . I have to have a cowboy shirt 


on and then he gets more 
done. He gets it backwatd 
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with a steer’s horns on the front. If you won’t get it for me, 
BESE: re? 

No decent person goes out of his way to make children 
unhappy, but a healthy attitude on these top-layer specifics 
is: So what? The youngster is angry for a while; he skips 
dessert; the tears flow a little. All the commotion means 
no more than: “I wish you hadn’t done that,” but children 
Sometimes say it with wails and it sounds just awful. Yet all 
this is top-layer. This is where the child can change his mind. 
This is where he can adapt to another situation. This is where 
it is within his power to adopt a new goal and to find real 
satisfaction in it. 

We can, when we have to, hold out on these, and n0 harm 
is done. With what a child basically needs we must give in, 
knowing that this includes some reasonable No’s. 


8. A Balanced Diet 


Tue infant can take almost no No’s at all. He is almost 
totally dependent on an unstinting giving from the people 
all around him. He needs kind hands to change his position 
when he gets weary. He needs gentle hands to change E 
when he is wet and soiled. He needs loving hands to hoi 
him and to rock him gently. There has to be ample food an 
ample time for him to take it in. The whole world must be 
fixed so that the satisfactions all fow in his direction. 

And whatever it is that the infant needs, he needs it right 
then and there. There is no waftana when you are very young: 
Wanting something has a real urgency. You count on a happy 
Promptness from the people on whom you are dependent. : 

So many feel a strong Urge to get the infant over this. 
They can't believe that the youngster himself would not be 


happy to continue this way. But youngsters do want a balanced 
diet. They are after protection and 


tisk, loving care and independence, 
It helps to think of certain Satisfactions as 


adventure, sympathy and 


grouping 
96 
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themselves together. They ate all a ge//zz, a flowing-in kind 
of thing: love, support, interest, backing, assurance, belong- 
ing, approval, praise. Infants need all this flowing in tre- 
mendously at the start, and all people need it throughout their 
lives. But there is another grouping too—a giving, a flowing 
out: the satisfactions that centre around achievement, contri- 
bution, adequacy, independence. These perhaps start second 
in the infant, but they do start and all people need them 
throughout their lives. 

The getting and the giving intermesh. The one supports 

„the other. Without the flowing in there can be no flowing 
out. And it is the two together that make a person. It is as 
though one line starts at the bottom of a page—a thin line. 
And one thin line starts at the top of a page. The two meet in 
the centre and, where they join, the two thin lines merge to, 
make a clear, fat, strong, dark impression. 

That heavy line in the middle, the balancing line where 
there is both getting and giving, is the person: increasingly 
sure of himself, increasingly aware of other people, increasingly 
responsible to situations and laws and conditions. 

This is the life line: the growth of a separate person who 

is himself, and the growth of a social person who is fit to 
live with other humans. The line is strong when the getting 
and the giving come together. It is weak when only the up 
line or the down line makes the mark. 

That same infant, so seeking of things from people, soon 
becomes only too anxious to walk by himself, to climb by 
himself, to carry the milk for you to the table. Wihen he was 
small he needed love flowing towards him and protection and 
comfort, but only so that he could become awate of himself 
and sure of himself. Once he has had his fill for the present, 
he uses all this as the base so he can be more adventurous, 
so he can feel safe in going out to give comfort and friendliness 
and approval to others. 

When he was small he nee 
proof of property, the pride of pos 


ded the support of things, the 
session. Once he has had 
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his fill for the present, however—as much as he feels he needs 


—he is in a position to be generous with what he has and 
open-handed with others. 


A Tight Rope 


Back and forth, up and down, the lines of satisfaction go- 
The oh-so-able two-year-old who is full of all he can do 
himself wants tremendous sympathy when he is hurt. A 
know-it-all six-year-old wants company when he is face 
with a new situation. The self-assertive ten-year-old who 
almost forgets his parents are alive leans on them when he 
has to make a decision. And that self-sufficient boss, sitting 19 
his private office and snapping out decisions all day long, 
wants someone to tell him at the end of the day what a hard 
day it has been. 

We do not teach one plane and stay there. We do not stay 
infants, seeking simple protection, until some magical birthday 
when now we ate big. We do not leave all our baby things 
behind us on the day we become a man. It is a balanced diet 
We constantly seek, with enough of the getting and enough 
of the giving'so that we move forward satisfied. 

It is not easy to adjust to this backward and forward. All 
Of us, as teachers and parents, tend to get pegged. It is com- 
fortable for us to do certain things for and with children . s 
and we keep on doing them both before and after the child 
wants us to. 

Sometimes we set our sights too low. We are wonderful 
people if the children are little. Tt is such fun for us to hold 
a baby on our laps. We feel so useful when we supervise an 
infant splashing in his bath. We Bet a sense of importance 
when we hold the spoon and poke cereal down the baby’s 
throat. We have time and energy and 


patience and we will do 
anything for the youngsters because they are so “good”. 
But it may be harder for us to give a child what he seeks 


when the darling baby has grown enough to say No! . . - 
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or when the same gift from heaven bangs on the table with 
his feet and falls off the chair at dinner time because he is so 
fidgety . . . or when Little Blue Eyes says she wishes she were 
a boy and insists on wearing slacks to afternoon tea and when 
company calls. Now the child is suddenly “bad”. 

If your sights are too low you are very apt to keep on 
doing things for children that they could do themselves: “PI 
button your buttons. . . . Pll hang up your coat... . PU 
fix your bed. . . . Pll make the costume for your play at 
school. . . . Il phone the veterinary to see about your dog." 

You are very likely to let your fears keep children from 
doing things which would mean growth and adventure and 
importance to them: “You’re not big enough to climb that; 
it's dangerous. . . . Don't do that; that's too dirty... . You 
will hurt yourself. Watch out. . . Don’t play with him; 
he's not nice.” 

We all worry a lot about spoiling children. This is one of 
the prize ways of doing it. A child's beginning efforts to do 
things for himself are stifled and soon he stops making them. 
Feats so circumscribe what he tries that he gives up. A 
youngster gets stuffed with all the incoming foods: love, 


protection, care, dependence, assurance, sympathy. . .. He 
wants all these, of course, but he gets more than he wants. 
stead of 


He is force-fed on them and he becomes bloated. In 
balanced growth, he gets dull and stays at one level. It is not 
basically a comfortable feeling, but he makes the best of it. 


This job of allowing youngsters to give is a hard one. 
heir need for getting, we 


When we as adults are meeting t 

know we are working. We feel important. We can see the 
things we do. But when we are meeting their hunger for 
giving, we actually feel unimportant. The better we do our 
job, the more the child does. The more important we ate in 
freeing him to grow, the mote important he feels himself and 
the less important he feels we ate. In a sense, we seem to be 
working ourselyes out of a job. It takes real security inside 


to do that. 
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Too High 


Just as many of us, of course, set our sights too high. 
Very frequently we do it in the name of not-spoiling: “Let 
him cry it out. . . . It is good for his lungs. . . . If you run 
every time he squeaks he will keep you running the rest of 
your life. . . . He has to learn that he can’t have what he 


wants exactly when he wants it... . He is old enough not to 
act that way.” 


SSO VERS 


wet 


REMUS 


There is a note of harshness in some of this. 

A note of anger sometimes ... 
the sad part of it is that this Spoi 
as doing too much for them. 

When you hold out on children, they don't get enough of 
what they want. The getting line Dever comes down to cross 
and to spring the trap that frees the giving line. The youngster 
stays stuck at something that is Very appropriate for infancy, 


but he is stuck and cannot grow. He has birthd t his 
life line is caught in the mud. Du 


People spot this. You hear them say: 


- almost a mean.note. And 
ls children just as certainly 


“You are acting like 
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a baby. . . . He is just a baby.” You even hear it as a com- 
plaint in the divorce court: “He acts just like a baby. He has 
to have his way in everything and just exactly when he 
wants it.” 

This is a good description. It is exactly what happens. 
The person has grown bigger but in his hungers he is stuck. 

Of coutse this does not come about only in infancy, 
although that is a very important time. All the way through 
life there are gettings that are right for our particular age. 
If we get them, we move ahead to new givings, and then 
on to still new gettings. But if people hold out on us, we 
cannot simply skip what we need. We keep searching for it. 


Give Them an Inch 


Teachers and patents are always worried: “Suppose I do 
give in to him, Won't he want more and more?” 

“He comes running for sympathy now whenever he is 
hurt. I£ I give it to him, will he ever stop?" 

“He wants me to look at everything he does. If I do, 
won't he keep on demanding?” 

*He always wants me by his side. Suppose I do stay. 
Will he ever stand on his own two feet?" 

If life were a continuous getting, then one might be 
legitimately worried. “Give them an inch and they will take 
a mile. Youngsters are like little misers: always grabbing, 
getting, demanding more.” 

But children have no need to stuff themselves for the 
simple sake of stuffing. They ask that their needs be met, 
because that is the basis of growth. There is no gorging even 
` of life’s seemingly most delicious bits: love, praise, attention, 
warmth, support, belonging, food, sleep, protection, comfort. 
Children use these to allow them to make the more out-going 
efforts: adventure, discovery, achievement, adequacy, inde- 
pendence. These taste every bit as good. 


It is the satisfied person who moves out towards them. 
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The unfilled person is hungry and holds back. Once a 
know this it changes your whole emphasis. Instead of o no 
"He jus? wants attention," now you say: “He wants atten oe 
let's give it to him.” Instead of saying: “He just wants atl ed 
to notice him," now you say: “He wants to be noticed; 3 
look at him." Instead of saying: “He just wants to be x 
. BOW you say: “He wants a chance to be big; let's make s 
he has one.” M 
The minimizing “justs” are out! You look at the person 4 
Sce what he wants, and you give him that—confidently. E. 
You don't use mirrors to see what is inside of nr. 
The goal is not to do What comes easy to us. It is to do M 
makes life and growth come easy to the youngster. This dum 
that our giving in has to be a continuously changing di 
We move along and Support in new ways as new ne 
develop within the child. 


A Nourishing School 


Schools face this 


r 
job just as parents do. A large numbe 
of class 


-rooms undernourish children because they hold E 
on the giving: there is too little praise, too little physi 
relationship between the teacher and the child, too stan 
Offish a climate, too little friendliness, too little approval. 
‘Teachers are becoming more and more sensitive to these 
hungers of children. But we still do terrible things fO 
youngsters in school. We embarrass them publicly. We pick 
on them so much that they can’t help but wonder: does she 
and sitting down 


till hit them when they are 


Shame them, 

Our great need is for more and More schools that pout 
into children the warm, cheering, bucking-up kind of support 
that oils the gears of growth. But We are learning. Teachers 
smile more. They are not all afraid today to hold a first 
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grader’s hand or to laugh at a sixth grader’s joke. They “let 
their hair down” and play with the kids. And more and more 
of them know that a little praise goes a long way: 

But to give youngsters the chance to develop adequacy, 
skill, strength, importance! To give them chances to leap 
ahead in their knowledge, to sink their teeth into something 
vital, to get real know-how so that they can feel able! We 
are not doing this job for many youngsters in schools. 

It is a hard job to do. One overly simple answer is to 
Stress reading, writing, arithmetic still more. This appeals 
because it is so clear-cut, and also because it used to work 
- .. for some children. A few. Those who were brighter than 
average. Those who were faster-growing than average. Those 
who had more intellectual interests than average. Those 
whose families had more cultural advantages than average. 
Those who started school at a later age than average. 

These few really got a sense of power and of growth and 
of skill from digging into books and symbols right from the 
start of school. They got rewards which bucked them up. 
Every day ‘they could go on to more skill, and that was 
satisfying. And they used this new skill in ways that appealed 
to them: speaking, writing, reciting. 

` But today we know we have more children in school than 
this handful. They are not all eager for this kind of giving. 
But they all want to give. ; 

We make an approach: a few little projects, an occasional 
ttip, some diluted book work but book work nonetheless, a 
quick unit on Egypt and then one on prehistoric man. . . . 
But these can't build into all children this strand of strength, 
on knowing, of bursting with something you ate dying to do. 

We really need a whole new concept of school, a broader 
concept. One that sees the whole community as the cur- 
riculum: the people in it, the work going on, the problems 
children and adults face, the life of humans. One that secs 
teal jobs and honest responsibilities as the core of children's 
learning. Not the make-believe and contrived activities of 
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the four-walled school, but the essential and on-going affairs 
of people living together. 

In such a setting, guided by teachers and parents who 
like to dig down deep to get at the good rich earthy root of 
things, children could thrive because their getting would be 
matched by their giving in affairs that really matter. 


A Goal 


Youngsters who are deprived of the getting they need 
show their malnutrition more quickly. And it is possible that 
this is the more severe hunger. Just as one added factor: the 
child who gets it in the neck at school is very apt to find his 
home down on him too. Parents tend to support teachers. 
If the report comes home that “Billy isn’t co-operating and 
we have had to punish him," Mom and Pop are apt to jump 
on the bandwagon and add a little punishment of their own. 
The child who is hungering for love and approval and 
affection and suppott is apt to run against stone walls coming 
and going. He is teally boxed in. 

The child whose hunger for adequacy and learning and 
importance is not met in school has more avenues open to 
him. His own gang can give him some of what he wants. His 
hobbies can. His play in the lots. His skill in sports. Sheer 
famine is not so apt to persist. 

But the tragedy is there. For we tend to organize so much 
of what we do for children—in our communities, our camps and 
our churches, our homes as well as our schools—on a bargain- 
basement basis. We undersell youngsters. We under-estimate 
their capacities. We do not tie as fully as we could to theit own 
real urge to be informed, to be able, to 

We pay some price in the kind of a 
pay a price in the lower vitality that chi], 

present living. There could be a keen, 
if we would size children up tight 
well as in their getting hungers. 


Contribute, to know- 
dult we produce. We 
dren find in their own 
er, fuller, ticher human 
in their giving urges as 


THE 
FOURTH 
IDEA 


There Is Some Reason Why 


“Angels don’t say No or get dirty or talk 
back or use naughty words. Children do. 
If you know this, you won't lose your 
faith in children or feel that they have let 
you down. You will search for the 
cause. And once you find it, you will 
know that each kind of cause responds 
best to a different treatment." 


9. No Single-Track Minds 


Hw. OORSNSE 


Ir is not enough to enjoy children only when they are 


good, 


It is not enough to have patience only when they behave. 


It is not enough to love them only when they are quiet 
and clean. This kind of love breaks down into disappoint- 
ment and anger and bitterness the first time children are 
children, 

Living with youngsters means that at tim 
threatened: your will, your way, your timing, your demands. 
Living with them means that your idols will be shaken: 
Promptness, honesty, cleanliness, politeness, order. . . . 
Angels don't say No or get dirty or talk back or use naughty 
words. Children do. 

If you know that living with real youngsters is not a 
smooth or happy-smiling path all the time, you are prepared. 
You won't lose your faith in the youngster. You will have 
no feeling that you have been let down. No sense of dis- 
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appointment will blind you. You will know there is some 
reason why. a . 

Your acceptance of the normalcy of difficulty, the - 
bility of upsets, the inescapability of conflict gets you ready 
to take the first step in helping any child: you search for the 
cause. This conviction that there is a cause and that you can 
do something about it is our fourth big idea. 


A Mean Streak 


Probably people have always assumed there was a reason 
why when children misbehaved. The child-development point 
of view is different because it believes that there can be many 
different kinds of reasons. Untrained people have one favourite. 
No matter what the child is like, no matter what he has done, 
no matter what the situation, they always dig down and come 
up with the same explanation. 

Life is simple for them. They have it all worked out 
There is nothing to it. One kind of cause, never a variation. 

Their favourite is apt to be: Children are bad, therefote 
they do bad things. 

"You're a bad, bad boy.” 

“You’re a naughty child.” 

And as their temper rises the words become harsher. 

"You're the meanest child I know. That was a mean thing 
to do.” 

“You're a nasty girl to do something like that.” 

"You're so stupid. Pll teach you not to do that again.” 

“You're a spiteful little creature and IH show you that 
you can’t get away with it.” 

Here is one approach: there is Something wrong with the 
child. He has a streak in him—a fresh streak, a lazy streak, 
a mean streak, a yellow one. ... 

Of course, if a streak really could be inside, it wouldn't 
go away. But people feel better if they do something. That 
seems to be one of our adult needs: to do Something big and 
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strong and forceful. Whip the child or spank him or slap him. 
Be sarcastic or harsh. Take away something he likes vety 
much. If he is at home, send him to his room. If he is in 
school, send him to the principal's office or out in the hall 
or stand him in a corner. 

: The idea seems to be to keep the bad streak from showing 
its ugly head. So the only point is: hurt the child. Psycho- 
logically or physically, it is all the same. Embarrass him or 
shame him or hit him, but hurt him. The treatment follows 
logically enough—if you can bring yourself to believe that 
there is a streak inside of children. 


“They'll Outgrow I” 


Another pet idea is easier on children, perhaps, but it is 
not necessarily the least bit more effective. 

I saw an illustration of it recently in a small community. 
Some high-school students did a lot of damage. They 
punctured tyres, broke windows, stole mail boxes. 

Some people spoke up for the first cure-all; “They are 
bad eggs. Send them to jail. Teach them a lesson they won't 
forget. . . ." But many others popped up with another idea. 
Although these boys had done real damage and were in real 
trouble, a large" group in the community just smiled a bit. 
They shrugged their shoulders and were inclined to pass the 
whole thing off with: “Aw, you know boys. They’re just 
sowing their wild oats.” 

Once I directed a camp for bo 
up. We were concerned with spotting those children who 
still wet their beds. Bed-wetting is something you normally 


expect from One-year-olds, Two-year-olds, occasionally from 
Threes, certainly tapering off very much at four years of age 
and five. For our age group at camp @ hangover of bed- 
wetting was a pretty good sign of some confusion and mixed- 
up feelings inside the youngsters. We wanted to know these 


children so that we could help them straighten out. 


ys eight years of age and 
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As we inquired, many parents replied: “Yes, he still wets 
but we are not concerned. He’ll outgrow it.” We got the 
same answer over and over when we asked about nail-biting 
in this age group and day-dreaming and great shyness. If 
something is normal it certainly is wise to go along with it, 
not to worry about it, and to let it run its course. But we 
humans have wonderful ways of protecting ourselves! Some- 


times when we haven’t found the way to change something, 
we decide it must be normal. 


«S EQ 
ND NY \ 
WEN 


Dogenus — 


We wouldn't think much of a doctor who worked this 
way. 

“Doc, I have a terrific pain in my sid > 
food down. It hurts and throbs so us ox e E F 2 
And the doctor replies: “Oh, don’t get upset, This isa e 
common occurrence and it will pass.” But the patient dies de 
a ruptured appendix. 

“Doc, I’m concerned because 
shadow of my former self. I seem 
too, and there is this pain here 


I keep losing Weight. Pm a 
to have constant indigestion 
that won't 80 away." And 
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the doctor replies: “Oh, don’t get all excited. What you are 
feeling is human enough. It will go away of its own accord.” 
Good advice? The patient had a cancer. 

You are more gentle on children when you smile and say: 
“Boys will be boys.” But you don’t necessarily help them 
more, Good doctors have learned to look for different cues: 
the white count in the blood, the rise and fall of temperature, 
blood pressure, appetite, the location of the pain. . . . Each 
constellation of cues leads them to a different diagnosis. 

Teachers and parents have to be as professional as this. 
We can’t afford to have one kind of explanation that we like 
above all. 


A Good Talking-To 


We have to be professional in our treatments too. We 
can’t have one remedy that we think will work for every- 
thing. 

Once this was true in medi i 
trouble, the answer was to tub on some herbs. At a later time 
there was another favourite: let some blood. At the beginning 
of every profession, our tools are limited; no one can do 
mote than he knows. But today we joke about a doctor who 
has only one medicine in his black bag. N 

“My stomach hurts, Doc. What do you recommend ? 
“Take these three pink pills in a glass of water." m. 

“My eyes bother me, Doc. Can you give me Boman ae 
“Take these three pink pills in a glass of water. Ns 

*My foot has sores all over it. What do you think: 


“Take these three pink pills in a glass of water.” 
dicine today, our 


But amateurish as this sounds in me ; 
handling of children sometimes is like this. Some people are 
very “modern”, for example. They reason everything out with 


children; they are always talking at them. T 
"The teacher talks at them until she is blue in the face an 


then she sends them to the principal’s office for a good 


cine. No matter what the 
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talking-to. The principal uses all the words that he knows 
and then he sends a note home: “You give him a good 
lecture.” í ’ 

This is a trap we all fall into. We believe so much in 
learning. It is so easy to think that children can control all 
they do. Just get right and wrong through their thick heads 
and then everything will be rosy. 

Of course it is much more comfortable to be talked at 
than hit. It is a much more decent way of getting along with 
youngsters and it usually threatens their feeling of being 
loved a lot less. But sometimes youngsters respond and 
really tty . . . only to find that they are further out on 
limb. 


"You promised me you wouldn't and now you have done 
it again... .” 

“You have gone back on your word. . . .” 

"I am so disappointed in you. . . .” 

To the first sins, whatever they were, now is added 
another: the youngster has let you down. Actually, you made 
him do it. You made him promise more than he could do. 


For some causes of children's behaviour are beyond the 
child? 


s will. Talking—no matter how honeyed the words 
or how loud they are shouted—cannot reach to where the 
difficulty is. 

Yet we feel modern when we t 
them: “Why did you do it?” 

“Why did you hit him?” 

“Why are you wiggling so?” 

“Why did you put your finger in the pie?" 

And once again the child is in hotter water than he was 
to begin with. Youngsters can't put everything into words. 
So first he was bad and now he is Stubborn. First he did 
something he shouldn't do and now he Won't even talk with 
us, even when we talk nicely to him. 

This happens when you have a cure-all. 


—talking to them 
reasoning—no matter what the cause. 5 ^ 
* 


alk at children. We ask 
and that is being considerate. 
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The Good Old Woodshed 


a p is the “modern” way, but more of us still feel 
E vc to swing for all we are worth or else we are not good 
kr plinarians. A stiff punishment is our one answer, no 
i ine vi the trouble is. We know there are many times 
e when “Easy Does It". Yet j i 
Bel iene dud et we can't seem to believe 
A A golfer has his ball on the green. Does he want a powerful 

t with his driver or will a little tap with the putter do the 
trick? 

Fr fisherman has a bite on his line. Will a good healthy 
pull get the fish into the boat or should he play the line 
gently and calmly? 
ü A tennis player has forced his opponent way back to the 

ase line. The opponent is off-balance and tired. What will 
win the point? A strong drive with all he can put in it, or a 
little easy place shot just over the net? 

There is an old baseball story of how a weak hitter won 


the ball game. It was the ninth innings and the score was 
at, two out, and bases loaded. 


tied. The home team was at b 
The pitcher had lost his control and had walked the last two 
men. As this weak hitter went up to the plate the coach 
called him aside: “If you take that bat off your shoulder, Vil 
knock your block off. Just stand up there and don’t do a 
thing.” And the batter won the ball game. He forced in a 
tun on four straight balls! 
Sometimes the thing to 
stern, but there are times when easy 
what is the cause. 
The Saturday Evening Post once ran a short story about a 
loaded truck that was caught i . The truck was just 
it was wedged tight. The 


high enough to be too high and it 
truck driver had done all he could and whole squads of strong 


policemen stood around helpless. Shoving, hauling, pushing 
only wedged the truck in tighter. Then a little boy had an 


H 


do is to be tough and strong and 
does it. It all depends on 
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idea that saved the day: “Let some air out of the tyres,” and 
the truck went right through! 

Sometimes all the punishment and threats and strong 
words are so much flailing around. They are sheer waste of 
effort because they don’t touch what is the real cause. When 
you are working with people, you cannot afford to have a 
one-track mind. You must know that there can be a variety 


of causes and that each kind of difficulty responds best to a 
different treatment. 


10. The Firing Line 


S a : 


Unpenrsranvineo why children act the way they do and 
treating them so that they will want to act better is a difficult 
job. Don’t fool yourself into thinking that this is easy for 
anyone. It is never simple to know what is at the bottom of a 
child’s actions and to what he will respond the best. 

But all this is particularly hard for those of us who live 
with youngsters. Compared with social workers or psycholo- 
gists or doctors or psychiatrists, we are in a unique position. 
We are at the firing line. 

We can’t say: Stop. Freeze. Stay where you ate while 
I study you.” 

We cannot say: “Hold it. Don't move. Wait until I talk 
with your parents and then I will know.” 

We are with children and we have to act. 

We cannot say: “Come back in a week and I will study 
you some more.” Our youngsters are with us all the time. 

We cannot say: “I'll see you next Tuesday when I have 
scored this test." The very next minute the youngster is into 
something. 

ris 
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Ours is an exposed position. We never can stand still. 
There is no such a thing for us. Inaction is action. "s 
nothing is doing something. Waiting until you are Hd 
Sure is out of the question. When you think you simp. Y ih 
getting more data, you are actually tolerating what the 2d 
is doing . . . and that is a way of treating him. When P 
think you are doing nothing while you make up your mind, 


; i is 
you are actually overlooking his behaviour . . . and that 
a way of treating him. 


Cus... Hypothesis . . . and Action 


We have to find a distinctive way of acting that fits d 
peculiar firing-line position. As I see it, that way is to use y a 
we have right at hand—the child's behaviour, what he E 
and how he does it—to build an hypothesis. We have to 5 
able to spot cues in that behaviour that will say to us v 
instantaneously: It is probably this kind of cause; probably 


this will help. And then we have to act on that hypothesis as 
if it were true. 


While we act, we stu 
think is tight for the chi 
draw on all the other tec! 


TSE Special role is to Confirm or to tefute what the cues 
from the child’s present behaviour have told as Their dis. 
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tinctive contribution is to support or to weaken our initial 
hypothesis. In this order, with first things first, we can make 
the most of our exposed position. 

If you have done a good job of reading the cues in the 
child's behaviour, these secondary techniques will not tell 
you anything new that is essential to know. They will 
Strengthen and support your hypothesis, and you can be 
glad for that. They will tell you how a youngster got to be 
the way he is—what the origins were, when the trouble 
first started. This will increase your sympathy for him. It will 
deepen your determination to help him. This is all to the good. 
But every day now, in all his present actions, the child is 
telling you the nature of his difficulty . . . and you saw it 
and read it right. 

Sometimes you won't be so smart. More data from tests 
or from case studies or from other situations will tell you 
that you were wrong. This means that you have to change 
your hypothesis, but you do it with no regrets. You know 
always that even if you had waited until all the facts were 
in, you still would have been in action. Doing nothing with 
youngsters is pure illusion. 

All you can ask of yourself is that you start with a real 
attitude of searching. You do your best to build the most 
Supportable hypothesis you can. When you are right, you have 
a good head start. When you are wrong, you ate not afraid 
to change your mind. You know that the cues give you an 
hypothesis, not a fixed conclusion. 


Lights, Action, Camera 


The one requirement is that you have behaviour to see. 
Without this you cannot get to first base. Your cues come 
from what the child does. Without behaviour you have nothing 
9n which to build your initial hypothesis, nothing to give you 
an operating principle. 

The trap here is that many of us want to cut the behaviour 


EI 
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of just when it could begin to tell us something. This is 
understandable enough. It is no fun to be the parent or 
teacher on hand when there is some kind of an explosion: 
hitting, shoving, grabbing, tough talk. Our first impulse is to 
squelch the child. We cut off the very signs we need to see. 

We all live with youngsters in such public places. A child 


-room and the sound travels 

cipal's office. A youngster 1$ 

his cries go right out of out 
Ouf's. It is hard not to feel 

embarrassed in this kind of 4 Setting, hard not to take the 

child's behaviour personally, 

© Perhaps the objectivity th: 


at a doctor develops will help 
us here. The medical man does not 


angry with the patient if the blood Pressure goes up; he looks 
more carefully at the person, trying to discover why. Instead 
of shutting off the symptoms, he uses them for all they are 
worth. They tell him what his next y 


Step has to be, i t 
a child's behaviour—even his bad beavion can ci 


2 LO 
* 1 


* 
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This means knowing how to judge ourselves, and how 
to ask other people to judge us. The test is not whether we 
can work wonders. Nor is it whether, as teachers or parents, 
we have such perfect children that no troubles ever show. 

The crucial question is: how do we handle problems when 
they arise? How much use do we make of the behaviour that 
confronts us? How keen are we in reading the cues that are 
there to see? How sensible are we in applying the right 
treatment for the hypothesis we hold? 

This is process, not product. The good teacher and the 
Smart patent want enough of the behaviour to go on to 
indicate what is the probable cause and what may be the 
right thing to do. You are not concerned with shutting it 
off before you can make an intelligent decision. 


Perspective 


Our world is so much a world of finished products that 

it is hard to develop this approach. We buy everything we 

need all wrapped up and finished at the department store. So 

few of us make things any more: bread, suits of clothes, rugs 

for our floor. We forget what a mess things can be when 
they are in process. 

‘The result is that we judge ourselves by the false standard 
that everything must be shiny and bright on the surface. This 
forces us to grasp for tricks that “work”. 

“He used a bad word, so I washed his mouth out with 
Soap. That works.” x 

“He was fresh so I slapped him right in the mouth. That 
works.” 

“He wouldn't make his bed so I told him there would be 
no Christmas presents this year. Boy! Did that work!” 

These trick techniques complicate our real job. They push 
the behaviour deeper down inside; they make it harder to 
Spot the cues the next time. i 

Our world is a world of speed, too. It is so easy to get 


è 
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impatient. “I’ve been nice to him for a whole week and a 
behaviour hasn’t improved at all.” “I’ve praised him "i » 
times but he still acts the same old way." “The whole 
tried to understand, but after a month of it you get very 
fed up.” ; 

We all wish we could work wonders. Sometimes we v: 
it so much that we do anything to shut the behaviour p 
even before we have a chance to figure out: Why does of 
act this way? But there are no short cuts for teachers E 
parents. Sometimes it takes ten years of good living to ma 
up for ten years of bad. 

At the firing line we ne 
us. Most teachers live 
They have them for 
fourth or seventh, 
pound in English o 
Stay with their you 
vis wonderful, but 
life span. 

This time pressure m 
that will Straighten ever 


ed a time concept to strengthen 
with children for short periods of ie 
a year while they teach first grade o 
They have them for an hour while they 
T science or art, Some few lucky ao. 
ngsters for two years or even three. b. 
it is still a short time in a child's tota 


© youngster gets no stability 
t one way long enough to get 
en On or tefutation, or to give our 
treatment the time it needs to 
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line with his hypothesis. But then the next teacher builds 
on what the first teacher starts. And the following teacher 
builds on that. It is the total school, the teacher team as a 
whole, which has the chance to live with children over a long 
enough time to make up for what a whole past has done. 
This is the slow, steady, day-after-day business of using 
school life so that it is a satisfying life for a child. 


More Help 


We have to know that for some youngsters this slow 
steady way is not enough. Some children need vitamin shots 
and special doses: a complete chance to destroy (as an example), 
because they never had any chance at all in their growing up; 
an experience in utter freedom, because all their life they have 
been so totally over-controlled; one loving adult completely 
to themselves, because life has cheated them out of all love. 

We need to know this for our own self-protection. For it 
means that for some children the slow, steady way will take 
much too long; there are not enough days left in life. Just as 
Sometimes a doctor gets an accident case that is too far gone 
for him to heal. The doctor makes every effort he can. He 
eases the pain so that the inevitable is no harder to bear than 
it must be. And he does not feel angry if the patient is beyond 
tesponding. Workers in human relationships must somehow 
do this too. 

We truly fail only when we hold back on the professional 
skills that are ours. When we refuse to use them for all they 
are worth. We must not blame ourselves—or children or 
parents—when we have done all we could. 

We need to know this for children’s sake, too. Some 
youngsters need referral. Our best efforts may not be sufficient 
for the child even to hold his own. Even though we do all 
we know how, his behaviour gets worse and worse. 

Unfortunately, most of us work like the general prac- 
titioner in the small far-away town. The hospital, the clinic, 
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the laboratory are always over there . . . far off . . . in the 
big city. We say: “He ought to see a doctor.... A psycholo- 
gist ought to look at him... . They ought to send him to 
a clinic,” but this is wishful thinking: A 
Communities do not begin to have enough of the specia 
services that children with troubles really need. Even in aunes: 
where facilities are more likely to exist, there are waiting lists 
and lines and crowds. For the overwhelmingly large number 
of children the class-room teacher is the only person who " 
in a position to give objective understanding. But you an 
I as teachers have to know that this is carrying a lot on ous 
shoulders. Some youngsters may well be beyond our skills. 
But if we don’t do what we can, they have no one. 
Wherever there are visiting teachers, social workers, 
PSychologists and Psychiatrists, we ought to work together 
like hand in glove. This is an imprtant part of our teamwork. 
But sometimes when a youngster gets special help we até 
disappointed. The Physically ill patient may move from the 
doctor’s office to the hospital. But the troubled child stays 
tight in our class-toom. Other professions may apply theirt 


special skill, but the youngster remains with us. Even though 
others are doing all the 


the child's behaviour. What cues 
can you find there? What h ticis d j E 
what treatment flows from that? © they add up to? An 


II. A First Hypothesis: 
The Stage of Growth 


z ps SES 
T pft DOREMUS 


Curipren can do laughable things, wonderful things. 
They grow and develop in exciting ways. They are eager to 
please. But they also can act like little fiends at times. They get 
under your skin, annoy you, do just the opposite of what 
you wish they would. 

One possible reason why is that at any one time muscles 
have developed just so fat. Organs are just so big. Bones 
ate just so large and so strong. The nervous system has 
matured just so much. The child can do only those things 
which his growth up to that time will let him do. This may 
not be enough to please the adults, and then the child is 
“bad”. 

The stage of growth the child is in is, then, the first of 
four possible different kinds of hypotheses. We have to 
consider it as Number One. As a cause it has its distinctive 
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cues. If we find them, then The Stage of Growth becomes 
our hypothesis. 


The Cue: I Remember 


There is a human plan. That means we all carry a we. 
book in child development around with us every minute © 
the time. It is ourselves. Our memory. Our sensitive thinking 
back to what we did when we were six or ten or fifteen. A 

You see some youngsters about ten years old puffing 


cigarette back by the fence. A bell tings inside of you: “Gosh, 
I remember. . . .” 


: ; ll 
You see a six-year-old objecting to bedtime. The be 
tings again: “I can remember. . . ." 


A gang of adolescents are in the back of the bus, Es 
louder than they have to, shouting their jokes, scorn 
Wrapped up in themselves but wanting everyone to hear. 
can remember back to when I was that aget 


We are human. That means we all did many of the ae 
things—the good and the bad—when we were growing UP- 
Circumstances were different. Perhaps we didn’t talk on the 


telephone back and forth the way twelve-year-olds are likely 
to do today", . . Ma 


ybe we did not write slogans all over ouf 
raincoats when we were fourteen or so. . . . We did not fuss 
over not being allowed to use the family car... . We did not 
dress like Hopalong Cassidy. But we had our own ways O 
doing the very same kinds of things, 
You cannot be a good teacher or a good parent unless 
you have a strong m 


Ou felt, what i were, 
some of the trouble you got into, N pue 
The time you teased that girl by knocking her books 
from under her arm . . . the time when everyone in the gang 
tried to steal an apple from the fruit stand the nights 
you read in bed when the light was su lee 


Pposed to be out... - 


. 
* 
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2 big lie that you got away with: every one of us can hark 
back to what we did as youngsters. And it is a very valid 
thing to do. ~ 

When we see youngsters in the same kind of trouble we 
were in at about their age, it ought to raise the question: Is 
it because of the stage of growth they are in? 


You Can Go Astray 


Good though memory is, handy though it can be, it 
Provides simply one cue. When you ate really good, you 
look for more than one. This is the difference between a 
teacher who is a professional and the one who is not very 
skilled in working with youngsters. It is the difference between 
a parent who is trying to be sensitive and one who does 
whatever comes to mind. 

For while your sympathetic memory is useful, it has 
Weaknesses. Memory does not go all the way back into early 
childhood, for example. If you rely on this cue alone you will 
be hard put to know: what did you do when you were two? 
what did you like? what was hard for you to tolerate? At 
two, or even at four or six or eight. Memory alone cannot 
interpret young children to you; it can be unreliable simply 
because it fades out. 

Memory gets blurred too. We think we remember some 

ings, but they never actually happened. They are in our 
minds because we want them to be there. Important as digging 
down inside of one's own self may be, we have to know this 
Weakness. Sometimes we dig way down to stuff we put there 
only yesterday. a 

A third great weakness is that memory is individual. I can 
remember what I did; you can remember what you did. It is 
always one person. And that one person may have been 
exceptional! 

Instead of reaching down to pull up some helpful remem- 
brances of what all humans do, there is always the danger 
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that we will fish up some oddity or strangeness that was 
peculiar to us alone. Everyone has some troubles in gro 
up, some periods of unusual strain and stress. But we don 
want to reach down to touch these when we are trying tO 
figure out: Is this behaviour normal for this age? Are most 
children this age going through this phase? 4 

Three weaknesses—fading, blurring, and being M 
personal—may make memory seem like a weak cue. It isn E 
though. It is available to every one of us. It is an instant too’, 


; E E on 
right on tap. It is useful just so long as you don't count 
it alone. 


The Cue: I Have Seen It Happen 


Put your memory together with your eyes. 

The human plan is there in all people, because they ate 
human. It has to come out in all situations, because people 
are human. It is there for you to see in the park and on the 
playground, in the class-room, at church, on buses and in the 


library, in the department store and at the state fair, when 
you are visitin 


we svicet Bess They climbed on the show-case to see 
pee Sewn their fingermarks and nose Prints were etched 
on the shiny glass, b 


' 
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The father became embarrassed. He pulled them down and 
Spoke sternly. But the old woman said gently: “Oh, don't 
worry. Children have been doing that for as long back as 
I have been here.” 


Numbers Count 


You have to see a lot of children before this cue will work 
well for you. A high-school teacher told me of a boy in his 
school. On the playing field the teacher blew his whistle for 
the class to come in. This student flatly refused: “I’m not 
coming in, and you can’t make me.” 

As he told me the story, the teacher's attitude was one of 
giving up. “They’re all that way," he said. “Every one of 
them. No matter what you ask, no matter how reasonable it 
Seems, the whole class seems to have a chip on its shoulder. 
Tt is like living on a powder keg. You never know when it will 
explode.” He went on: “It used to get me down, but I guess 
that is the way adolescents are. They just have to fight you, 
T've decided. I’m not going to worry about it any more.” 

This was a young teacher. All of his work had been in this 
One school. He had never had a chance to see other adoles- 
cents. If he had, he would have known: this is not normal; 
this is not what you expect from the high-school age. 

He was tight in sensing that boys and girls who are 
almost grown-up want very much to be big people, to have 
their own ideas, to set their own pace as much as they can. 
But if he had seen more young people he would have known: 
Something is twisting this natural interest into a flat rebellion, 
and that isn’t what you expect. 

Down underneath somewhere—maybe in the school (it 
was a bookish, barren kind of place); maybe in the community 
(it was an isolated, without-hope kind of place); maybe in 
the way these youngsters were treated when they were young 
—there were forces other than their basic humanity making 
them act the way they did. 
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It takes seeing a lot of youngsters to know. Teachers have - 


a real advantage here. With five years of sapere a ec 
can say, if she has had her eyes on children: “I’ve ee 
approximately 150 eight-year-olds, and almost every ae 
them did this kind of thing.” The parent probably has E 
two children in these five years and watched another doz É 
or so in the neighbourhood. This is one of the good M 
that can come out of close home-school relations. Teac E 
can really help parents know what is normal trouble at differe 
ages. They can set many a needless fear at rest. 


Freedom Counts 


But it takes more than numbers ; it also takes ae 
youngsters when they are free. And parents often have 
advantage here. ee, 

Schools are so apt to be strict! Teachers are so like y 
see youngsters at some straining peak: the children seige ia 
to fit in, to do what they think is expected, saving their tru 
selves for after 3 p.m. and for week-ends and vacations. 

Everyone strains this way at times. On our first view tO 
new neighbours we don’t say too much, our sense of humout 
doesn’t show, we feel awkward and ill-at-ease. Often our best 
friends have to interpret us: “Wait until you know him 


better. You didn’t teally see him as he is. He is a good guy 
once you get to know him.” 


In school children are apt to be under this pressute. At 
home they can take their shoes off and relax, Parents get 4 
real eyeful at bath-time, at meals, when youngsters are tired 
or sick, when they play with friends and with brothers and 
sisters, at the big ev 


cats, Such as Christmas and birthdays, 
in excitement and disappointment, 
Home-school relations are really a two-way give-and-take. 
Teachers can learn by listening to parents. There is a wisdom 
in parents that home li & breeds. ‘There is Jabrichness Of 
living that is very precious. 


If you are a teacher, you have to 
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keep this in mind. You may have seen one hundred and fifty 
children without ever seeing one real child at his best and 
worst. The more free your class-room is, however, the more 
this cue is there for you to use. 


The Cue: Research—I Have Read About It 


Your memory and your eyes are a part of you. You have 
them with you all the time. You have to know their limitations, 
but you must know, too, that these are strengths. 

Now put these two together with the third cue: research. 
This is the newest way. It is the cue these recent years have 
added to the teacher-parent bag of tricks. It supplements and 
Strengthens your other two cues. 

Memory is personal; rescarch is objective. Your eyes can 
tell you only what you have been lucky enough to see; 
research can go out to find what it is looking for. Your 
memory deals with one person alone; research can include 
Studies of fifty or one hundred or five hundred children. You 
can never be sure your eyes ‘ate showing you the whole 
Picture; research can control the situation and examine all 
that it is concerned with. 

We have had at least fifty years of this careful looking at 
children. You need to know what this research says. This is 
What makes teaching a profession, what makes good parent- 
hood something you work at. You can’t rely on: “I think they 
found so-and-so,” or “I guess maybe.” This is where you 
know. You know without fumbling. You know without 
doubt. You know as cold and flat as hard study can tell 
you. 

You know, or else you are not really a professional. You 
are fooling around with your trade. You are an amateur. 
You are like a carpenter who does not use a saw, like a dentist 
Who is not skilled with his drill. Research facts are your tools 
and your basic data. For every age this information is there 
for you to get: children do this kind of thing because they 

I 
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have grown as much as they have; children cannot yet 
this because they haven’t had enough time to grow. 

It is there and get it you must. = 2 

Not that you cod a walking encyclopedia. E. 
research as your third technique. It is not your oniy om 
temper what you learn from it with Number One an "€. 
Two. You cross-check your information with w. 2 The 
memory tells you and with what your eyes have let ae kt. 
research does not cover everything. It has not studie We 
child. It does not deal with every social and X — 
There are gaps, tentatively rooted facts, partial ps book 
Living with humans is not a machine business: ER. 
Says this, so I do this." But your firm knowledge o aes 
research has found out—tied to what you know from y do 
own living—can send out a real cue clear to you: ‘They 
this because of the stage of growth they are in. 


The Cue: Your Feelers 


sc with this 
One other way can give you your hypothesis. ' With 
fourth cue you use your feelers, 


à is. A 
Cats have whiskers to tell them how wide a hole is 
ho: 


im 
tse’s keen sense of smell is supposed to go far ahead of hi 


1 ua 
to warn of danger. You need some feelers to give yo 
Sixth sense. I£ you don't have 


Tn using this last c 


is 
velopment? The answer here 
never a clear-cut provable Yes or 


add a lot of strength 


I was visiting in a ho 


me One evening. The family had 2 
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children in her class, was interested more in up-from-ten than 
in from-ten-down. t 

This was an evening party. My hosts had evidently made 
careful plans for all their children to have them either asleep 
or in bed or in their rooms (depending on their ages) by the 
time the company arrived. About nine-thirty this ten-year-old 
came down to the living-room dressed in a weird combination 
of pyjamas: a big-girl top and some little-girl bottoms that 
she must have fished out of the linen basket. 

In a loud voice—unnecessarily so—with a touch of 
bravado, she announced that she could not find her regular 
bottoms. 

Her parents evidently were not pleased with her coming 
down, but said little. The child stayed for a few minutes 
listening to the adult conversation. Then the mother gently 
reminded her that tomorrow was a school day and that she 
needed her sleep. 

There was almost a roguish grin on the girl’s face when 
she said: “I don’t want to go." Nothing more was done for a 
few minutes, and then again the mother insisted, a little more 
firmly: “Now it is time. You can run along.” 

With the most exaggerated tone of being dreadfully put 
upon, the ten-year-old clumped away, complaining: “Aw-w-w 
tight, aw-w-w right.” Her parting shot as she went up the 
Stairs was: “Here’s that magazine you were looking for. 
You're bright. Right in front of you and you couldn't see 
it. You're bright, PI say.” 

Look at it one way and you see defiance, bravado, rudeness, 
a touch of insolence, an unpleasant showing-off Yet the 
parents seemed to do nothing or, at least, to be very gentle 
in their reminders. When she had left the conversation 
centered on the girl briefly: “Isn’t she big . . . how she has 
grown ... never would think she was ten . . . a full head 
taller a 

Look at it again and you can see those feelers out. Why 
the gentleness? Here is a child trying so hard to prove how 
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big she is . . . she is even big enough to crash an adult party! 
Here is a child trying so hard to prove how grown-up she 
is... she is even big enough to be fresh to her parents. 
Naughtiness shapes down to naturalness when you can sce 
something as “making sense” in terms of where a child et 

Another family had a two-year-old who liked to spit at 
other children. Spitting distresses many people, and this 
family and its friends were no exception. Yet it was the 
friends who helped the mother to see: this is what you 
probably have to expect at this age. 

The hunch came at an afternoon party. There had been 
so much talk about how the child had grown: his balance 
was better... he ran so well... his body seemed to be 12 
control: did you see him build with those blocks! And 
suddenly the mother got it. When you have spent almost 
three years working on mastering your body, you can expect 
that tongue and lips and saliva are going to get a work-out 
too. Spitting isn’t as nice as climbing or buttoning of feeding 


yourself, but maybe it is part and parcel of the very same 
thing. 


Not Foolproof 


You can go wrong with your feelers. This is a vety 
subjective and personal technique. One eight-year-old swore 
like a trooper. He swore at home, at school, on the street: 
Almost every word—or at least every lec as spelled with 
four letters. His parents were concerned, but not overly 
bothered. “It is his way of trying to be big wand it will pass.” 
But eight-year-olds usually find more subt 


tle ways to prove 
ally they have passed 
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whole thing: “You have to expect all this energy at six. They 
are full of pep, and yet they don’t seem ready for organized 
games." But Six does not have to hurt or to run wild or to 
be hysterical to be itself. 

No one technique alone can give the true picture. And 
even with all four we can still make mistakes. But there is 
some hope today of building a reasonable hypothesis. When 
these four bells ring inside of you, there is a good chance 
that you will be right if you say: “I think I know why 
he does it. While I am getting more information, I am going 
to proceed on this basis, that it is the stage of growth that he 
is in.” No one cue alone tells. No two together. But when 
you find a cluster of three or four, this is a sound hypothesis 
until some further evidence disproves it. 


Immediately You Know This 


The very instant the cues come in to you, you have a 
basis for action. 

1. The stage of growth the child is in? That means that 
all other youngsters of about this age are doing the same thing. 
This is not Billy Brown alone. This is not some one child. 
This is a human action growing out of our human nature. 
Whatever the behaviour is, it is not individual or isolated or 
unique. This touches on the universal. 

And that says something to us. It says: Don’t get all 
excited. . . . Don’t get in a stew. . . . Don’t fuss and fume 
and be all bothered. 

It says, if you are the parent: Don't blame yourself. . . . 
Don't feel guilty. . . . Don’t be filled with misgivings. This 
is not Something that you have done wrong. 

It says, if you are the teacher talking to the parent: Don’t 
be too concerned . . . all children of about this age do 
Something like this . . . it is not your youngster alone. 

No matter who you are there is tremendous reassurance 
here. And that means calm. And comfort. And a staying of 
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the hand. This is not one child alone; this is all children . - - 
because they are the age they are. that 
2. The stage of growth the child is in? That means 
the controlling centre is inside the youngster. Something— 
his bones and organs and muscles and nerves—is bossing A 
There is where the force lies, not in the individual, but insice 
where he cannot touch it. hild 
And that says another thing to us. It says: Lay off the chile. 
Don’t nag him. Don’t pester. 
Don’t persuade or bribe or threaten. 
And don’t blame. Fh 
This is not strictly the youngster’s business. If you Simp y 
have to blame—if you don’t feel happy unless you can pom 2 
a finger at someone—blame parents . . . and grandparent 
- . and great-grandparents before them. If you have to oa 
a fault, here is where it lies. Long generations of ancesto" 


did not conspire to give this youn SH ald 
let him grow fast enough to peus a e genes that wo 


No matet what you don EOM Y you stop him, 


keep cheerful. Keep your irritation low. No Pe ctr 
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me feel you have to be, don't get the fecling over to the 
child: If you were any good this wouldn’t happen. It is 
happening to everyone about his age, and none of them can 
control it. Don’t add to the difficulties by holding him 
tesponsible for something that is not his doing. His human 
Nature is at the root. 

3. The stage of growth the child is in? That means it 
won't last for ever. What comes may be no better than what is 
confronting you now. It may mean jumping from the frying- 
Pan into the fire. But you can be sure of this: If it is a stage 
of growth, it will pass. Something else will take its place. 
This behaviour has in it inevitably the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

This says something more to us. You can keep your shirt 
on, if you know something will end. You do not have to 
worry, You can really afford not to be all excited if you know 
that the behaviour is going to stop. And why blame when 
Something is just in passing? Why pick on a person if his 
actions are sure to end? 

But it says even more: Tolerate. 

The end is almost in sight, so put up with it. 

Go along . . . you are almost over the hill. 

1 Accommodate yourself to it . . . it is going to stop even 
if you don’t do a single thing. 

No matter what you do, no matter if you stop him, be 

as easy-going as you can. This isn’t life and death at stake. 
Nor any crucial question. This is behaviour that will end 
anyhow. And knowing that, you can relax. 
_ 4 The stage of growth the child is in? That means it is 
important. It is an essential part of his growing up. It may be 
annoying; it may be bad; but this is a step in the whole 
Process, and it has its place in the human design. 

And that tells you your final approach: Make the most of 
this behaviour . . . capitalize on it . . . turn it to some good 
end. 

Your goal is not to stop it and make it die. 
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it. 
Your aim is not to put your foot down pee nie 
Take this behaviour and give it a twist. Put its PN 
- . + give it a new angle . . . change the setting so 


: : stet's 
on to make the contribution that it must in a young 
growing up. 


Three Steps 


t 
Shake all this down and it comes out to three ids. 
do you do with behaviour which stems from the stag 
towth a child is in? ; c 
: You tolerate it. You practise the fine art of s 
other way, of not hearing every word that is spoken, o. 
a lot that goes on just slide off your back. ET. 
You channel it, when you have taken as much as ES 
fortably can. “You can't do this in here, but you can ou cant 
- ++ You can’t do it now, but you can later. . . . ke cd 
do it to people, but you can to this doll (or wood or clay 


SN 
punching bag).” You find creative ways that let the behavio 


; e 
£0 on, but so that it is safe for you, safe for the diis 
for others, safe for property—ways that are easier to live 
for you and the youngster, â d no 

You stop it, when you have racked your brain an 


ce ot 
bright ideas come; when despite all your thinking, you ir. 
stand it any more. You Stop it firmly if you must, but y 
stop it gently, without an 


7 to 

ger and without upset. You $ a 
it definitely if you must, but with no illusions that it is stopP 
for ever. You Stop it unti 


> 
] u 

» and Stop as a Jast resort—to give yO 

time to begin once more 


This is not a choice of three approaches: "Let's see now: 
Which one do I feel like using today?” ‘There is a definite 
order. It isn’t Take Your Choice, with Stopping the favourite. 
Even though this behaviour is troublesome, you know it has 
significance. It Plays a part in the child's growing up. So it 
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is Tolerate first; Channel, when you have to; and Stop only 
as a stopgap, until you can begin again. 

This may seem like a strange approach to discipline. You 
stop the behaviour by letting it go on. This may rub you the 
Wrong way and offend your common sense at first. But if you 
think for a moment, it is not too weird. You can stop a 
tadiator from dripping by letting the water flow out; you can 
keep a dam from overflowing by letting some water escape 
So that the walls will hold what is left; many machines work 
better when you equalize the pressure inside and out. This 
way has some roots in our everyday life. We do stop some 
difficulties by letting them continue for a while. 


Your Skill in Channelling 


One part of this is technique: channelling. Here is a skill 
you can sit down and learn. This isn’t a totally new idea that 
has just dropped from heaven. We do not start learning it 
from scratch. All of us know some channelling from our own 
experience. It has happened to us many times, although we 

vert given it that name. 

Look at smoking as an example. “You can’t smoke here, 
but you can go back to the smoking car”; “There is no 
smoking in the orchestra, but smoking is permitted in the 
balcony”; “Don’t smoke in your rooms or out on the Campus, 
but it is legal in the Student Centre.” We know what this 
thing is if we dig down in our own living. 

Take the way we dress. It is perfectly legal for a man to 
be unshaven—almost a badge of honour, in fact—if he is on 
a fishing trip. And women take their shoes off... ina theatre, 
it is all right there. 

Look at our public behaviour. We are expected to be 
dignified, calm, and peaceful. But you can be as destructive 
as you want to be with the other fellow’s goal-post. And 
there is no criticism at all of the soft-voiced gentleman who 
shouts his lungs out—at a football game. 
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There is the Pennsylvania Turnpike, an express ek 
Everywhere else in the state you are arrested if you " 
faster than 5o m.p.h. The roads are too curvy, too f, Ei 
too crowded wit, cars and people. But here is a roa a 
so that you can drive as fast as you want to: straight, pa. 
Separated in the middle, wide lanes for different spee M. 
cross traffic, It is safe here; it is legal. Go as fast as you 
to: 60, 65, yo... . -2 
Halloween is a wonderful example. In itself it i 
channelling. On this one night you can tear me: d 
turn signs around, dress up to look queer, make all t Ld 
you want. Be as prankish as you feel like, and it is all a ps 
And now we have even channelled the channel! bu. 
like soaping up windows? Soap these—and the “a 2 
does the best job gets a prize! You want to dress up uw 
eerie and scary? Do it down here where we can see you 
best one wins an award! A. 
On the 4th of July you can make all the noise M 
pent up inside of you. At Mardi Gras, you can be as : id $ 
fool as you feel like. No one will sue you or even thin 


; t 
of you if you shout: *Kill the umpire, He's blind as a ba 
It is legal at a base-ball game. 


A Central Theme 


A : x ig it 
There is something here, we know, but we have to dig 
out and use it for children, 


We are starting to do this in some 
isolated ways: ‘That old Swimming hole is dangerous ae 
polluted; youngsters are going to swim anyway so let’s buil 
them a decent pool. . - They ate hanging out on corner? 

ble; they want to be together, SO 
Mateen. .. . They are dancing noW 


Our dances here... — They have ? 
gang and are always to 


le's start a live-wire Boy 
We can see What is going on. 
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But now we have to weave this approach into the whole 
fabric of our living together . . . at home and at school, in 
big things and little, the major problems and the everyday 
events of life with youngsters. This isn't Sübstitution. It isn't 
trying to take their minds off what they are doing. This isn't 
a subtle way or a kinder way of stopping. This is opening 
up so that youngsters can go ahead. 

Do it here because it is safe. 

Do it here because here you won't bother other people. 

Do it here because here you won't destroy anything. 

Do it here. I can take it here. I would have to stop you 
if you continued over there. 

Of course in life the ideas don’t always flow fast. We all 
get stuck; our wells run dry. And even when an idea works 
once, it wears out and you need a new one to replace it. But 
channelling does not have to take place right on the spot. 
It is good when it can, but even more crucial is the way of 
thinking. 

The goal for teachers and parents is not superhuman 
perfection. When you get too good it is hard to be sympa- 
thetiç with children who are not too good themselves. But 
cach of us can at least be headed in the right direction. Trying 
to channel and knowing possibilities that sometimes work 
points us towards that goal. 


12 A Second Hypothesis: 
Flunger Inside 


Tue stage of growth a child is in is only one. of four possible 
hypotheses. If the cues do not lead you to it, you must suspec 
a different kind of cause. 
We eliminate possibilities this way every day. If the Er 
does not need petrol, something else must be the trouble. If the 
fuses are all right, the difficulty must lie elsewhere. This is # 
valid way of Working, and we must use it with children. 
We start with the most likely cause of trouble. We explore 
it. And then when we know that it is not the answer, we move 
on to consider other possibilities. Gas in the tank . . . fuses 
in order . . . the switch turned on. And with children: first 
is it the stage of growing they are in» But if not, sometimes 
„the reason is a pent-up hunger inside, 
A youngster has missed Out on Something that was 
important to him. Instead of going away, the hunger has 
intensified. From being blocked and stifled and pushed down 
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inside, the live driving force has fermented. It is as though 
today, in his present behaviour, the bottle is uncorked and 
the pent-up juices explode. 

Different cues lead us to this hypothesis. As we watch 
children in action we have to keep our eyes and earsjopen for 
Signs like the following. 3 

Ld 


The Cue: The Behaviour Is Inappropriate 


Is this the kind of behaviour that you expect from a child 
of this age, or do you get the feeling that an anchor has béen 
dragging? Is this typical, or are you struck by a lag? Do you 
get the feeling that something is a little out of line? 

You expect very young children to be dependent on 
adults. But here is an eight-year-old who seems to need 
tremendous reassurance. 

You expect two-year-olds and Threes to be very self- 
assertive. But here is a seven-year-old who says No to 
everything. 

You expect Fours and Fives to use their tongues as a 
means of hitting out, to swear and to act tough. But here 
ls a nine-year-old who uses dirty words at every single 
chance, 

You expect Under Sixes to fight openly and explosively 
when they don’t like what adults do. This is the kicking- 
scteaming-attacking age. But here are eleven-year-olds making 
direct attacks on the adult world: stealing, destroying, 
flaunting the rules. You miss the subtlety that pre-adolescents 
‘can have. 

Something in the behaviour does not ring true. It would 
be more fitting if a younger child did it. You sense that a 
youngster has grown up chronologically and had his birth- 
days, but his motor power is back in the past somewhere. _ 
It is caught in some younger year, and it is driving him in 
a younger gear. r 

That high-school student who flared up at his teacher: 
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"I'm not coming in and you can't make me." There s E 
openness here, a directness, an unabashed quality. This E : 
What you expect of a sixteen-year-old; it is more like si 
year-oldness coming through. S" 
TOF course, in one sense youngsters always act their age 
The infant who is mad is not going to stand up on a soap box 
and make a speech about it. The high-school student who 4 
mad is not likely to throw himself on the floor and kick 2 4 
violent temper tantrum. Children always act within n 
reasonable range of the muscles and bones and organs they 
have grown. But in the overtones it is possible—even easy a 
to sense: This is not what you expect of this age . . . in mannet, 
in control, in method, in force. 

This is really everyday business. Even when we ate 
berated by a high-flown college vocabulary we are apt E 
say: “You are acting like a two-year-old.” Not that a two 
year-old could use those words, but the insistence and pet 
sistence spell out the age for us. Or we may see a grow? 
woman under a strong necessity to have furs, cars, dre 
jewels. A child would not want those at all, and yet we say‘ 
“She is like a little child who has never grown up.” The 
adult acts like an adult in the Specifics of what she wants, but 
she acts like a child in the wanting of them. 


The Cue: The Behaviour Has an Electric Quality 

Our second cue is very closely allied to this first. There is 
an electric quality in how the behaviour shows itself. It isn’t 
just saying No; it is how he Says it. It isn’t just insisting Oñ 
his way, but how strongly he i i 
assurance, but how preci 
very much he wants it. 
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We are all apt to be quick on the trigger with this kind 
of beheviour. We become aware very quickly of the youngster 
who blows off his steam. Sometimes his behaviour is so bad 
—stealing, for instance, or destruction of property—that we 
tighten up inside and are trapped into being severe. But the 
very fact that there is an explosion means that the hunger 
has been a long time building up. Instead of rushing into 
impulsive action, we ought actually to make a thoughtful 
approach. 

These troubles that show ate the ones we worty about. 
Actually, their blowing off is more helpful than we know. 
In the first place we see them. We cannot miss them. Even 
though they may trap us into doing the wrong thing, they are 
at least constantly inviting us to do something. And that is 
healthy. At least there is less chance that these youngsters will 
be overlooked. There is almost no danger that people will 
not know they are in trouble. 

The second point is that children are doing something 
about their trouble. We usually do not like what they are 
doing. And they are usually doing it the hard way. They are 
Sucking life through a broken straw. They want love or 
attention or belonging or achievement or something, and 
they are trying to get it. Not in the usual way. Not in a direct 
way. But they are in there pitching. 1 

These youngsters get a lot of hard knocks along the way, 
but along with all of these a little of what they do want 
seeps in. It is not enough to satisfy them. Not enough to 
give them what they are after so that they are free to grow. 
But there is a seepage. They wouldn’t continue if there 
wasn’t. ) / 

Occasionally this seepage is enough to keep a child going. 
And then something else later—his home, another teacher, a 
club, the church, his play (it is hard to tell what)—finally gives 
him directly and fully what he needs. And then the child is 
free to grow again. Even though we worry 2 lot about these 
children, they are in a better way than some others. 
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Turned In 


Some children have an electric quality to do what they do, 
but it is turned in upon themselves. They are more silent, 
more quiet. There is no noisy explosion, no overt demanding. 
These are the youngsters we are more likely to miss, although 
their need is great, too. s 

But even though there is no noise, the electric quality 
is there. The child has to act this quiet way. He isn’t choosing 
to; something is driving him to it. This isn’t free choice of 
comfortable living. There is a note of compulsion . . . has 
to... MUST. And this is what you look for, whether the 
child tries to blot himself out or grind himself in. 

It is hard to say just why these tensions inside should show 
themselves one way with one child—the loud-noise-you-can’t- 
miss kind of thing—and another way with another child—all 
turned in upon himself in over-quiet. Almost certainly 27 
inherited difference is at work. Some children are born mote 
out-going. When they are blocked, they hit out. And some 
children are born more self contained. When they ate blocked; 
they retreat. 

But experiences enter into the picture too. Many young" 
sters have learned: there simply is no use. Life has bit them 
down whenever they have ttied to get things for themselves; 
so that now they pull in their horns. They are not going tO 
get out on a limb again. They tried that and were hurt. TO 
protect themselves, they stay shut up inside. 

In both behaviours, however, the same qualitative note is 
there. Call it electricity. You are struck with how the child 
does what he is doing. That note of force—inward or outwat 
—suggests to you: Maybe there is a hunger inside. 


The Cue: The Bebaviour Is Everywhere 


We have an expression: *"That? 


: shim to a T.” A person has 
done something so much, we hay. 


€ seen him act a certain way 
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in so many situations, that we say: "That's him all over.” 
We feel this way about many children, and that feeling is 
our third cue, asking us to wonder: Is there a hunger 
inside? 

Johnny does everything right up to the limit. He pushes 
the rules and patience just as far as they will go. He does it 
at home; the librarian complains about it; his Sunday School 
teacher is disturbed about it; you see it in the hallways and in 
work time and on the playground and at lunch. It is an 
all-day-long thing. This is Johnny. 

And this may be another way of saying: there is some- 
thing deep down inside that he has to have. He has long 
wanted it and needed it, and it has spread its hungry feeling 
throughout the whole of his being. This is not something 
that comes out once in a while. This is not something that 
shows . . . oh, when something goes wrong or when he is 
tired. This is Johnny. This is the touch he puts on everything 
because it is so much a part of him. 

Always and everywhere. 

When you see this cue you are apt to feel: I have to do 
Something severe and to do it quick. Your eyes bring you 
the cue, but the school records confirm it. Johnny did not 
become difficult yesterday. He has been a concern in every- 
one’s group. And home visits and seeing Johnny in his scout 
troop and at church make it still more clear. This is not 
limited behaviour, confined to one situation. This pervades. 

We have to learn to let this cue serve its legitimate pur- 

Pose. It must not panic us. It must not propel us into drastic 
action. For, strong-sounding as many measures are, they are 
Weak because they do not get at the cause. 
_ Instead of letting “always and everyone" frighten you 
into mistakes, be cool-headed. Learn to spot this as one more 
Cue. Put it with the others: inappropriateness, and that 
electric forceful quality. Perhaps together they add up to 
this: There is some hunger here that we can do something 
about. 

J 
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The Cue: The Behaviour Keeps Popping Up 


Have you ever fought a forest fire? It can be a frightening 
experience. You work like a Trojan to put the fire out. You 
smother every flame and spark, and you think your work 1s 
done. But the fire travels underground. It pops up behind 
you. The heat has moved where you could not see it, and 
the fire breaks out anew. 

These hungers go underground too. You squelch them, 
but you cannot force them to go away. You put cold water 
on them where they show, but that does not make them g° 
out. It makes them go down deeper. : 

So often you hear people say: “We've tried everything 
but nothing seems to work.” They are talking about à fire 
that goes underground . . . or a hunger that won't go away: 

You hear them despair: *He's worse now than he was 
before." ^S 

Or fret: “He stopped that, but now it is something else- 

Many times when children give us this cue, we sce red. 
Instead of spotting it for what it is, a sign trying to tell us 
something, we are so apt to get angry. 


= “He is just stubborn about it. . . ." 
“He is not half trying. . . .” 
3 . ? 
“He doesn’t care, and that’s what the trouble is. . . -’ 


The child’s persistent behaviour is a slap in our face. But 
we make the mistake of taking it personally. We assume that 
the child can control what he does, but it is his hunger which 
is in the saddle. 

The slap in the face ought to make it easy for us. It is such 
a clear-cut-sign. But we have to learn to see it as a cue, not 
as pigheadedness on the child’s part. 

If the behaviour persists and preps; 
yourself: Is there a hunger here? Or 
and then comes back in some other 
same question. You have to keep in 
cue alone can tell you the story, p 


sts and PERSISTS, ask 
if it seems to go away 
form, ask yourself the 
mind always that no one 
ut when you do find this 
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being downright hard to stop plas “always and everywhere” 
plus the electric quality pus inappropriateness, you have 


grounds for your hypothesis. And now you are in a position 
to act. 


` 
Three Guides 


1. A hunger? This means that the behaviour will not pass. 
The longer the hunger is unmet, the stronger the brew grows. 
The longer it stays bottled up, the more force and the more 
Pervasive quality it acquires. 

This is exactly the opposite of behaviour that stems from 
the Stage of growth the child is in. That behaviour has within 
it the seeds of its own destruction—the child grows and moves 
on to something else. But hungers bottled up inside ferment. 

This Says something to us: We have to do something. We 
need not do it with a note of tension and excitement. But we 
cannot fool ourselves here. Children do not outgrow the 
hungers that have been built into them. These hungers get 
Worse and worse. 

2. A hunger? That means that the child is not to blame. 
He is the victim, the innocent victim of the life he has had to 
lead. A better life would have met his needs, and his hungers 
today would be those appropriate to his age level. But as you 
see him today, he is not a free agent. His hungers are stronger 
than he is. 

This says to us: Don’t be angry with the child . . . don’t 
blame him. In the yesterdays far back things were done and 
not done which built the hunger into the youngster. It was 
No doing of his; no error of omission or commission that he 
Was responsible for. To blame now is not only fruitless; it 
1s unfair. 

Some people say: “Then the patents were at fault." This 
urge to find a villain is a strong one. It was usually the parents 
Who did or did not do something, but blaming them is no 
more helpful than blaming the child. We will see this if we 
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bring out child-development point of view to bear on we 
as well as children. If we reject the idea that parents do w. 


they do “Because they are mean . . . or stubborn . . - E 
spiteful . . . or selfish." If we will ask of adults, as we : 
with children, Why? What is the reason? 4 


We have to learn to wonder: What must have Er 
in the growing up of Mrs. Brown that makes it so hard d 
her to have any real fun with Billy? What must have hap Re a 
long ago in the growing up of Mr. Smith that makes ate 
important to him for Jimmy to be obedient? What must ef 
happened back in the rg10’s to Mrs. Jones so that today 5 
fcels she has to do everything for Carol? ; 

Parents too can be Bu innocent victims, of the P. 
they have had to lead. Here can be one of the very real e 
of home visits. The more you come to know parents as peop“ 
the more sympathetic you become, the less you are € 
to blame them or their children. You resolve inside yout 
to do what you can do, and not to waste your energy 1° 
finger-pointing. 

If you do have to blame, take a look at the world T 
live in and the world parents grew up in. It is not a pea 
world for humans. We are all working to improve it, but 1 
still has so many pressures, so many tensions, so many CfO5$ 


à : s 
currents we all get caught in. The wonder is that we do 4! 
well as we do. 


This imperfect world is making people: imperfect parents 
and imperfect children. And some of us have had more tO 
contend with and more piled up against us than others. These 
people—children in tro 


uble and their parents—need our help, 
not our anger or blame. 
3. A hunger? That means We must feed it, Hungers £9 
away when they are fed. 
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and science and English and art and playground—the regular 
class-room work that is going on anyhow—but now so 
turned that a child finds satisfactions in it. The teacher works 
through school life, but she works to make it a satisfying life 
for each youngster who is after something. 

Im going to sit beside someone anyhow. Who needs me 
most? 


I'm going to call on somcone anyhow. Who needs this 
most? 


Someone is going to be chosen anyhow. Who needs it 
most? 

Someone is going to do the job. Who will get the most 
Out of doing it? 

This is secing children in the centre of all we do: our 

reading groups, our committee work, the play we put on, the 
themes that are written. It is the slow, steady business of 
tegular class-room work, but angled to give Jimmy and 
Billy and Eloise and Frankie the particular praise or attention 
Of prestige that they need. This is the teacher's way of feeding 
hungers, 
J You use your regular class-room work. You use whatever 
itis that you are teaching children, and you use all of it—the 
lunch-room and assembly time, the start of school and the end 
7780 that youngsters find in their life with you what they 
Deed. You make your usual school living a good living for 
individuals because you help them get what satisfies. 


Three Different Steps 


Put these together now and it becomes clear. What do you 
do with behaviour which stems from a hunger inside? 

You feed the hunger. Actively. Through deeds, not words. 
Through giving in, not withholding. Through permission, 
Dot punishment. You work so that each child gets from his 
life with you what he needs to feel good inside. 

You stop the behaviour whenever you feel you must. When 
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children are hurting themselves, when they are hurting € 
when they are really interfering with the group, when ". 
destroying property, when they are annoying you ill 
you have learned to stand. . . . Many, many times Jo dur 
have to say No, and to say it so firmly that the child E T 
stops. But you say it without anger or blame. You say it M 
an understanding inside of you as to why a child has to 
this way. And you say it only to give yourself time. 

Your No is not a period. It is a semicolon. A pause m 

Stopping does not finish the business. By No you hel 
No, not here; and later you will be able to say: But Wii 
No, not now; and later you will be able to say: But at abt 
time, yes. No, not that way; but you can do it this way. No, 
to them; but you can do it to these. 

You are always headed back to your third step: sin 

You feed the hungers again. This is a continuing proces a 
which you are working to let the child, with your app. i E Hi 
and your active help, in ways which are legitimate and leg? 
get the satisfactions he is seeking. 


Recognizing Hungers 


We have talked a lot earlier about how easy it usually E 

to tell what a child is hungry for. All his behaviour—evey” 
where and always—says it to you. It shows through ev s 
thing he does—'"This is him to a T." The child's action? 
almost shout at you: “This is what I want (love, approV^? 
belonging, bigness)." Almost never are you baffled, once 
you know that children have hungers inside and that thes? 
hungers can lead them into trouble, 
Only once in a while are these hungers hard to identify: 
We have some blind spots, for example. Even though the 
child's behaviour is reasonably clear, we cannot bring out 
selves to believe: This is what he is after. And occasionally 
the hunger is so disguised that it takes very careful looking 
to penetrate the cover-up. 
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Everyone, of course, has his own blind spots. There can 
be no full listing of them. Perhaps these are the most common: 
we forget, for example, that children need to express their 
angty feelings; we forget that young children, in particular, 
have a real hunger for goo and goosh, for dirt, for getting 
their fingers into things and messing around; some of us 
forget that children really want reasonable limits. . . . 

It is equally hard to list the hungers that are disguised. 
One person may be quick to identify something which another 
Person cannot see at all. Perhaps two kinds of behaviour are 
baffling to most people: that of the child who wants love so 
much but who covers up and acts tough; that of the child 
Who longs for approval and belonging but who keeps all 
his signs inside of himself in a deep quiet and a silent 
Sitting, 

Perhaps if we look more fully at one hunger which we 
frequently miss and one hunger which is disguised, we will 
Sharpen our sights for spotting all hungers and see better 
how hunger can be satisfied in school. 


A Blind Spot: Angry Feelings 


We tend to think that children are “innocent”, “sweet”, 
With only love inside. It is hard to imagine that they, feel 
anger, resentment, hostility. 

We have a dream picture in our mind of the happy, happy 
family where everybody loves everybody every minute of the 
time. Our adverts. support this. They always show mama and 
Papa and baby smiling at each other and oozing good will. 
Our moyies play up Romance with a capital R; there may be 
a little spat before the marriage, but only sweetness and light 
Once the boy and girl say the magic words. Even in children's 
Stories and in their readers in school, family life is always in a 
IOse-covered cottage with a white fence and a smiling daddy, 
a puppy dog whose tail wags all the time, and a mother who 
never frowns. 
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Maybe this lovey-dovey approach really is the good E 
But if it is, most of us are very far from it. “Home Sw 
Home” is sweet because it is the centre where we do so e e 
things together. That means it is the place where we t e 
each other's way and step on each other's toes and pus "e 
other around a little. The very thing which makes it en E ihe 
the sharing and doing which is home life—also makes 
setting which breeds conflicts. ae ether. 

No conflicts could only come through no-living-tog aM 
You would not have a home then; you would simply e of 
kitchen, bedroom and bath. To know what goes on inst i 
children, we have to be realistic about family life. The ie 
picture makes us forget that even good living builds s 
an, feelings into children. ; 

"We mis to be realistic about child life too. EA 

there is a nostalgic yearning to be a kid again— "Those ales 
the good old days,” carefree times with no college M. 
to worry about, no high cost of living, no parties to W. E 
“We are not invited, no taxes. . . . But memory is very gê 
to those “good old days". M 

Being a child means giving up fully as much as it vs 
getting. Growing up means having the simple ways W zn 
come easy to you cut across and ripped by this thing we 
"culture". It is not all bliss to be a baby, by any means. 


You have to give up your sucking to chew and swallow: 
You have to hold in your we: 


place. You have to Sto 


n you are getting with some n! Eu 
born rascal that you didn’ You must keep in you" 
hitting in favour of talking thi 


: c in. all the things that come naturally— 
grabbing, getting, action, Secing— for the behaviour oUF 
Society approves of. 


Life in the family and life growing up are not a perfect bed 
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of roses. Or maybe they are, if you remember that roses have 
thorns. A child loves his parents and loves his brothers and 
sisters and loves his teacher . . . and sometimes he hates them. 
All these people are the source of the good things of life, but 
these are the same people who stop him, who punish him, 
Who hold out on him, who stand in his way. Both love and 
hate are there, affection and anger or resentment. 
You see it so clearly in the three-year-old who says to 
` her daddy: “Go away. I don’t want you. I don’t like you.” 
Of course she is crazy about him fundamentally, but not at 
that moment, Right then and there the anger is rcal. 
Or in the two-year-old who clenches his fist and pounds 
mother for all he is worth. 
Or in the baby who is carried off to bed, screaming, red 
the face, boiling over with disagreement but too small to 
do anything effective about it. 
This seems the normal, inevitable process of growing up: 
to feel a great deal of warm love for the people around you 
AND to have moments when you are mad as hops. 


his 


in 


E Piling U; Jp 


For some children there are a lot of these moments. Their 
wishes are blocked in a million diferent ways: feeding, 
toileting, dirt, new babies born, standards. . . . And we have 
to remember that some children can take frustration better 
than Others. The same obstacles make one child furious; 
another can shrug his shoulders. There is a vast difference, 
too, in the way gtown-ups handle children when they show 
their feelings. Some youngsters are squelched the minute a 
nasty thought crosses their minds: “Nice children don't say 
Such things"; “You mustn't do that. Now tell her that you 
love her”; “Give the toy back and say you are sorry." 

Out of this interweaving of the blocks and personality pre- 
disposition of the child and the way feelings are handled come 
Some children who have a great many angry feelings inside 


T 
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of them. Life has built them in; life keeps the feelings E 
coming out. i 


Attack 


This hunger to let out what is inside of you, to zm 
the feelings that you have (whether you should have t Me. 
shouldn't) can show itself in many ways. One way is ae A 
These children are mad at the world. It hasn't given er W 
square deal, according to their lights. They want to 
and hurt. t 

There has been a piling up of moments of madoe h 
mother or daddy or baby. The specific incidents ate a 
gone now, but a generalized anger remains. You MU in 
it now in shoving or pushing or hitting or breaking s. 
any kind of attack on people or rules or things. When Eus 
do, and when no other kind of hunger seems mote t. A 
you, you might wonder: is this youngster looking 
chance to let his angry feelings come out? Gt 

Sometimes teachers sense this, even though they sd 
teady to accept it for what it is. “Oh, don’t paint suc ate 
unhappy picture. Start again and make a nice one.” ip. it 
trying to push the feeling back inside; you want to 4 
come out so that it can gradually go away. ints 

, Painting is a wonderful way of doing this. You use p 
in your class anyhow. Letting children paint what they W^ 
to, without the censor of Sweetness and light, is one real way 
of helping them. Pounding clay or hitting nails or punching 
a punching bag, tackling a dummy, shooting with a make- 
believe pistol—a lot of the things that children do in class- 


rooms anyhow are good safe ways for these feelings to come 
out. If we know this is normal and helpful, we won't be 
disturbed. We will be glad. NR 

Some teachers let children tell stories or write them about 
times they were mad or angry, Your regular dramatic works 
whether in plays or marionettes or little shows the children 


t 
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make up, is another wonderful opportunity. You use them to 
teach English or speech or creativity or poise, but some 
youngster can use them to hit out and hurt in make believe | 
—and to feel better inside. He can be as mean as a rattlesnake, 
and it is just in the play. 

Younger children in school have a wonderful chance with 
dolis. They can spank the dolls, burn them in the stove, 
flush them down the toilet, step on them—anything—and it 


does not matter, because these are just dolls. The teacher 
does not have to do anything special to help. This is simply 
the doll play that goes on anyhow in the nursery school or 

indergarten or in the primary grades. The teacher's major 
job is to shut up. Just don’t say: Oh, you mustn't treat the 
nice dolly that way. Be nice to him." The child wants to treat 
him badly and he can, for once; this is just a doll. 

Once you know that all children have some angry feelings 
inside, and that some children can have a lot of them; once 
you see how simple it is for these feelings to build up within 
a child; once you shake off the dream glow of "sweet, sweet 
family life" and “happy, happy childhood", you may spot 
this particular hunger more easily. And you will be able to 
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think of even better ways of satisfying the hunger, of letting 
the angry feelings come out legitimately so they do not have 
to stay bottled up inside, consuming the child and dragging 
him back to some younger level. 


LI 


In Disguise: The Hunger Jor Love 


Some youngsters at home and at school cling to the adults. 
The untrained person will shove them off with the strong-arm 
approach: “Make them stand on their own two feet" . E 
"They've got to learn sooner or later” . . . “He’s a momma’s 
boy and we have to break him of it,” 1 

You will recognize this clinging for what it is: a rea 
hunger for love. You will stop the behaviour the right way» 
by giving the child what he is seeking until he has enough. 
You won't be stumped by what the child is after. He makes 
it vety plain. 1 j 

There is another way this hunger for love can show itself 
—a way that is much harder to identify. It is so masked that 
it looks exactly the opposite from what it really is. 

Some youngsters act tough. They don’t seem to care at 
all for what the world thinks. They have a hard shell and a 
chip on their shoulders. They seem to be fighting the world, 
and the impression they give at first is one of not wanting 
to be liked, not wanting to fit in, not caring at all. »- 

Have you ever seen a cat backed into a corner? The fuf 
stands up, the back arches horribly, the mouth is ope 
spitting. It is not pretty, but you know the cat is scared. 

I once chased a snake. It slithered away as fast as it could 
and then it came into a corner from which there was nO 
escape. It turned and coiled, its tongue darted, it hissed and 
looked mean. But the snake Was more frightened than I was- 


Pethaps we all do this. When our back is to the wall we 
turn and bare our fangs. We are 


frightened. A quick look makes 
aggressive. Only a deeper look 
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Some youngsters who want love very badly are exactly 
like this, They have tried hard to get it and have never found 
enough. They feel backed in a cornet. They feel that the 
world is against them. And now they are going it alone. The 
face they show is a fighting one, a mean one, a rough one, 
but there is mostly fear inside. 
These children rarely kindle any warm spark at first. They 
are Out to get you, you feel. And it is hard not to react in 
- You have an urge to land on them, to crush them, to 
show them who is boss. Or their chip on the shoulder makes 
you want to leave them alone. There is an impulse to make 
them "earn" some attention by showing that they care and 
Will try, But if they trap you this way, what you do proves 
the lack of love and builds up the fear. It increases the hunger 
and makes the toughness worse. 


Mother Love 


Pethaps we are slow to penetrate the disguise because we 
ave a tendency to assume that all children get mother love. 
5 is in our folklore. The minute a child is born, something 
magical comes over his parents so that they drip with warmth F 
and kindness and tenderness, Unfortunately, it doesn’t work 
Out this way in every family. 

The folklore is strong enough so that people rarely put 
their harsh feelings towards children into words, but the 
*clings get over to children nevertheless. Some youngsters 
Simply are not wanted, and they can sense it even from the 
Muscle tone of the arms that hold them when they are babies. 

he sad news comes to them through countless events all 
through their growing up. . 

There are other youngsters who have been robbed of love 
by harsh events: the death and illness of parents, divorce, 
crushing economic struggles in the family. Because teachers 
tend to come from more stable homes, it sometimes is hard 
for us to picture how cruel life can be to some youngsters. 
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Our own more rooted backgrounds also make it difficult 
for us to know fully how frightening it is to live without love. 
Very few of us have experienced the loneliness, the emptiness, 
the bitterness that comes when you sense that you are totally 
on your own. Some youngsters—from wealthy homes and 
poor ones, from homes with two parents and from homes 
with none—have this gnawing feeling. 


How You Feel and What You Do 


Once you see the cues in what these children do—the 
inappropriateness of their behaviour, its forceful quality, its 
persistence and Petvasiveness—your attitude towards them 
changes. You know it is not meanness or badness or obstinacy, 
and you are free to get a liking for them. You know they are 
not attacking you personally, and that frees you still more. 
And as you get more data to help you'see how life has piled 
up on them, your Sympathy and understanding and respect 


grow. Children sense this in you. They appreciate it because 
this is what they are after, 


They want someone 


the outs. 
OF course you will sti 


: ll have to stop them many times from 
the things they do, but 


your faith in them, 
Sometimes 
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statt with them where they are. You give them chances to be 
that way where they can get away with it: parts in plays, 
rough-and-tumble games, stories, marionettes. But what 
matters even more is the subtle business of how you feel inside. 
Even though this is intangible, it gets over to children. And 
this stems from your knowing keenly: these are not bad 
children, they are hungry youngsters who must be fed. 


Time, Please 


lt is important now to restate that it takes time to help 
children get their feet on the ground, and it particularly takes 
time for hungers to go away. 

Physical hungers are built into us by just a short span of 
living. The man is tired; perhaps he hasn't slept for three 
days. The man is thirsty; perhaps he has had no water for a 
week. The man is famished; perhaps he has been without 
food for ten days. These hungers are sharp but they are new. 
"hey stem from yesterday and from the few days before. 
The hungers inside of youngsters as we see them in the class- 
toom and at home have their beginnings in whole years of 
yesterdays. 

They too are sharp and biting, but no glass of water makes 
them go away. Days and days and days of living have built 
them into children; days upon more days and still more of 
better living are needed to make them go away. The start 
here was no shipwreck a week ago; it was an infancy ten 
years ago. The start was no plane crash on the desert last 
Friday; it was an eatly childhood many birthdays past. The 
process is the same: feed the hunger and it will be satisfied. 
But we need a time concept to strengthen our determination 
to keep on doing this. 


* 


13. A Third Hypothesis: 


The Present Environment 


4M DoceMUS 


Honcens that drive youngsters into troublesome behaviout 
have their roots in the piling up of yesterday before yesterday, 
in the whole long history of the child’s past. There is another 
kind of cause we have to consider: the present. What is right 
around us now, the very air the child is breathing. 

We have been talking about all the accumulation of the 
past in a child’s life. Now we want to look at his Today: this 


moment now, an hour ago, as far back, perhaps, as this 
morning's breakfast, 


In some ways this is a 
Simple way of strai 
behaving in class; 
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A little patching here, a little fixing there, and a devil becomes 
an angel. 

You hear some people say this in extreme form: “If he 
could only be away from those parents of his. A good foster 
home. . . ." Just lightly pick the child up from his very roots 
and transplant him on top of a rock. 

You hear some people say it in wishful form: “It is that 
terrible neighbourhood. If they could only move. . . .” If 
the family only had a million dollars; if the father only had 
a different trade; if a slum would blow away and a rose 
garden bloom instead. 

You hear some people say it in narrow form: “You are 
tired. That is why you are acting this way. Now go to your 
room and rest. . . ." Lie on your bed and, magically, you will 
become six instead of the three years of age that you are. 
Lie on your bed and you will dream away the hungers biting 
you inside. 


The Mote in Our Eye 


We are very conscious of environment . . . usually the 
other fellow’s! We are full of bright ideas for what the other 
Person ought to do: the parent at home or the teacher at 
School, the neighbourhood, some place always “over there". 

One of the really ticklish facts here is that you and I are 
à part of the child's environment. What you and I do and 
don't do enters into this matrix from which stems the child's 
Performance. And our part is the last thing we ever think 
to look at! 

Billy is wiggling and inattentive. Could it possibly be that 
We are boring him to death with the stupid stuff we are 
teaching? 

Joe is cheating. Could we be the ones who are driving 
him to it by the high standards we hold? s 

Mary is lying. It could not be our sternness that keeps her 
from telling the truth . . . or could it? 


K 


* 
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This whole group is out of hand. Is there a possibility 
that we have fallen down and not given them the equipment 
that would put their energy to some constructive use? 

George is disobedient. Or is our rule wrong? 

Some people overplay it, but present environment, the 
air we breathe now, can drive us into worse behaviour than 
need occur. You can sit just so long on the hard bench in 
church, and you have to wiggle and change your position. 
You can stand just so long, and then you have to sit down. 
You can keep quiet just so long, and then you have to blow 
your top. But we can all.see the other fellow's mistakes 
quicker than we can see our own. 

Tf I lecture to a class and someone falls asleep, I know 
exactly why. He is a bad student . . . or it is these terrible 
fraternities with all their dances and the late hours they make 
students keep . . . or it is that football coach who drives his 
team so hard that they can't study or do their real work. Some 
Tuesday in 1980 it may dawn on me that I am talking nonsense 
in a monotone, and only those with insomnia are still awake- 

If I lecture at a teachers’ meeting and half the people are 
out shopping, I know exactly the reason why. Teachers just 
don’t want to learn. . . . They like to go along in their rut. . - - 
They are intellectually lazy. And it won't occur to me until 
Domesday that maybe I always talk over their heads on 
problems they never face anyhow on programmes they did. 
not ask for. 

If my youngsters at home are restless and excitable, you 
don’t have to tell me the cause. I know. It’s television! Ot 
the comics. Or the radio. Or the movies. I swing out in all 
directions. Not until I spin around so much that I get dizzy 
and land on the floor will the light ever break: Maybe I have 
been nagging them too much. . . ; Maybe I always take them 


by surprise when I ask them to do something. ... Maybe 


I have fixed up a wonderful home for a decrepit adult that 
' is pretty terrible for active children. 


We love to jump to conclusions, particularly if they 
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point to the other fellow. It takes very unusual security and 
strength to be willing to include in the possibilities: Maybe I 
am the one. This soul-searching is the last thing we come to, 
yet each of us is a part of the environment children live in. 
Each of us makes children act the way they do. 


One Cue 


It would be wonderful if there were some clear-cut cues 
that could warn us. This is where we really need something 
to tap us on the shoulder or to hit us on the head. The bells 
here ought to ring loud and clear. 

Unfortunately there seems to be only one major lead: she 
process of elimination. If the cues do not add up to The Stage of 
Growth and if they do not seem to indicate Hunger Inside, 
perhaps this is the answer. Perhaps something in the present 
environment of the child holds the key. You build your 
hypothesis by elimination, by the absence of evidence pointing 
in other directions. 

This is not a sure way of coming on a sound operating 
ptinciple, but you often get a quick check on whether or not 
you are right, This is an added safeguard that frequently makes 
up for the lack of clear-cut cues. 

For if the present environment really is at fault, you stand 
a good chance of seeing quick improvement. You leave the 
child alone. You keep your hands off him. You don’t fuss 
with him. You forget about him for the present. But fix up 
that environment and, if you are right, his behaviour will 
frequently perk up immediately. The treatment can be like a 
quick shot of some wonder drug. 

This is not true of The Stage of Growth; it is not true of 
Hunger Inside. But with this one cause alone, there are times 
when you can legitimately look for improvement almost one- 
two-three. And if it doesn’t come, the chances are that your 
hypothesis is wrong. You have a quick check on whether you . 
have hit the nail on the head. 
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Provide desks that fit them and, if that was the cause, you 
will quickly see better work. 

Give them chairs of the right height so their feet can touch 
the floor. If that was the cause, the restlessness and wiggling 
will speedily end. 

Open the windows and let in some fresh air. If that was 
the cause, the attention will snap right up. 

Try giving them juice in the middle of the morning. If 
hunger and tiredness were making them so irritable, this will 
help right away. 

Or almost right away. Some time lag is certainly legitimate. 
It takes trying one thing and then another, trying combina- 
tions, looking at the big things and looking at the little. This 
isn’t always a matter of minutes. Juice in the morning may 
bring some improvement; more activities going on at the 
same time may bring still more; a longer play period out of 
doors with better equipment may bring still more. Yours has 
to be an experimental approach, and this does take some time. 

But behaviour that stems from pressures in the present 
environment does not have the long, involved, personal 
history that hungers do. It is more susceptible to change 
Nor does it have the structuralized support of being built into 
the whole fibre of the person's being, which the stage of 
growth has. This behaviour is more open to improvement. 


Complications 


In putting this emphasis on the possibility for quicker 
change, we must be clear as to what part of the environment 


we ate working with. The word “environment” is so broad. 


Sometimes we mean by it the Specifics of material things: 
Open the window . . . get a softer chair . . . turn up the light 
so you can see better . . . build a low shelf, then they can 
put their own things away. . . . These conctete, homely 


details are important at home and at School, and these lend 
themselves to the quickest change. 
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But environment is the intangible, too. 

A youngster became constipated in one class because, 
according to him, the teacher let the children go to the toilet 
only at certain times. When the parent complained, the teacher 
was honestly surprised. She insisted: “Why, they can go any 
time they want to.” But her face was stern and unsmiling and 
the child had assumed that she probably would not like it. 
It takes longer to fix or adjust the environment when human 
relationships are involved. 

A parent group gradually dissolved because no one wanted 
to attend. The teacher blamed the parents and said they just 
sat and had no ideas. But the parents said among themselves: 
“She has everything so cut and dried. It is all worked out in 
her mind, and she gets upset when you want to do something 
different.” It takes longer to rebuild the flexibility that is 
missing in this environment. 

A faculty group griped about its meetings after school and 
tushed away at the moment of adjournment. The principal 
had his explanation: “They ate nine to three workers; they * 
don’t want to do anything extra.” But the teachers said: “No 
matter what we decide, he keeps all the power. If it is anything 
important, he overrules us.” It takes longer to repair this 
environment, because you have to restore the faith that was 
damaged here. 

A youngster from one of the most active families in the 
P.T.A. changed her report card so her parents would not see 
a low grade. When she was found out, she cried: “But you 
love me so much and you are so nice to me and you do so 
many things for me, I just couldn’t show it you.” It takes 
longer to build freedom and equality in the place of 
dependence. 


All Around 


Environment is material and it is intangible. Environment 
is specific and environment is pervasive. 
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A child was being severely reprimanded by his fifth-grade 
teacher for using a word that the teacher considered bad. “No 
nice person uses a word like that,” was the teacher’s crowning 
blow. The youngster sulked and returned to his seat. The rest 
of the day he sat glowering and silent. As he left the room 
at the end of the day, the child said to the teacher: “My daddy 
is nice and he says ‘Damn’.” And then he strode out. 

Teachers spend a large part of their time telling children: 
“Don’t hit. It isn’t nice.” At home the youngsters are 
instructed: “Hit him back. Learn to fight your own battles. 


Deeenes 


Schools say over and over: “You mustn't take things that ` 
are not yours." Youngsters go home to bathrooms where the 
towels are marked hotel so-and-so and the salt and pepper 
shakers have the stamp of so-and-so airlines, 


Teachers go grey fussing at children about obeying laws: 
“Don’t run in the halls . . . walk to the tight... don’t jump 
on the stairs . . . no pushing." The same youngsters watch 


Daddy drive over sixty, and they are all too aware that the 
car did not come to a full Stop even though the sign said 
it should. 


In schools we work towards Co-operative living, sharing, 
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and working along with the other fellow. Yet the weight of 
our world outside is highly individualistic. We get no glow 
when our neighbour borrows our power lawn-mower; weare 
burned up instead. 

We talk at children about peaceful ways of living together: 
“Be nice now. Don’t hit. You two can get along.” But our 
Newspapers and broadcasts and radio news show only too 
clearly how much our world centres on violence. 


Neighbourhoods, Families, Children 


Theoretically our public schools are dedicated to the 
Proposition that every child has worth and potentialities. But 
many a neighbourhood dins into its children: “No matter how 
hard you try (you Negro, you Puerto Rican, you Mexican, 
you poor white, you Jew, or you little Irishman), you're not 
going anywhere.” Teachers fool around with stars and A’s 
and honour rolls, but these cannot reach a youngster unless 
he feels there is some future. A great many children think 
these rewards are just a snare—there is no point in getting 
excited about stuff like that. That is for the other fellow, 
not for me. 

Some families have learned that they can get along only 
by vociferously sticking up for their rights. You are no good 
unless you dare to talk back to the policeman, unless you 
argue with the storekeeper over every weight and every 
Price, unless you can think up some way to beat the landlord 
out of something. Tough sledding has taught a tough lesson: 
the world is out to get you; you have to beat the other fellow 
to make out, Children who live under these conditions can 
mouth nice words about co-operation and trust and faith. 

Other youngsters feel a different pressure. They come 
from homes where the eyes are always up. Who knows? Maybe 
the children will be Quiz Kids. Maybe Momma some day will 
be Queen for a Day on the radio programme. Maybe Father 
will be sales manager, if everybody behaves. 
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The parents make sacrifices so that the children can have 
every advantage: dancing lessons at three years; piano lessons 
at five; violin, singing, elocution. . . . The children go to 
Sunday School and to everything that looks educational: 
museums, libraries, art exhibits, even to lectures at the P.T.A. 
But an environment in which there is too much future can be 
just as complicating as one in which there is too little. — 

Children have their own culture too. We teach health ia 
school, but maybe the smart thing to do in your gang is to 
steal a smoke when no one is looking. We teach honesty, but 
if you want to get in you have to sneak a candy bar when the 
man's back is turned. There are certain words we don’t say 
at home or at school, but you had better say them loud and 
often with the fellows or they will think you are a sissy. 

Often the virtues of the teacher are not the virtues of the 
neighbourhood or family . . . and the teacher does not know 
that the gap exists. We do become aware of the child-culture. 
Children fight to bring it to our attention: “Do I have to 
wear rubbers? None of the other fellows do”; “It’s not fait. 
You make me buy my lunch and all the other kids catty 
theirs from home"; “I don’t see why I have to go to bed sO 
early. No one else does”; “Why can’t I go to the movies? 
All the other kids do.” 

We cannot miss knowing that this culture exists. But it 
is hard to bring ourselves to believe that it is really important. 
Each one of us lives in our own private world. We love tO 
believe everyone else treasures what we think is important 
too. We can only sée the world through our own eyes. What 
looks red or blue or green to us must look the same way to 
everyone else under the sun, 

We get to be smug about the Right. Ri is what we 
think is Right. And we forget that cui eee at the 
world through their eyes, that diferent families see the Right 
a little differently, and neighbourhoods and religions and skin 


colours and economic levals and political points of view all 
have their own ideas. - 


ea 
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Your Understanding 


For every youngster there is some pull and hauling from 
conflicting environments. Teachers need to have a feeling for 
the boat that children are in. We need not give up our nice 
goals of promptness and politeness and honesty and cleanliness 
and perseverance and whatever else we may think is important. 
But when the child’s world argues differently—whether it is 
his world of other children, or the patents who are all the 
world to him, or the neighbourhood which has been the very 
stuff of his growing up—we have to know there is a conflict. 

To touch that world of children or family or neighbour- 
hood may be a long, slow job. It may well involve more than 
teachers and schools can alone do. It may be rooted in 
economics and history and may respond ultimately only to 
social change. What we do at any time may be no more than 
to make a dent. Yet sensing what this means for children 
shows us where to put our emphasis. We work—even with 
little dents—on the environment; we don’t make children’s 
living more complicated by picking on them. 

Our time-table of expectation changes, but the process and 
way of working do not. We are gentle with children. We are 
understanding. We are aware of how they are caught. We 
put our efforts on the environment and we keep to the 
minimum our demands on the children. 

This one thing we can always do: we can hold back from 
complicating children’s lives. We can at least keep from 
muddying the waters. To nag, to fuss, to insist, to punish for 
the sake of a goal which a child cannot accept as his own— 
whether this means ‘Wear a dress” when the gang says 
“Wear slacks,” or whether it means “Say ‘darn’ when the 
gang says ‘damn’ "—is putting too great a burden on children. 

Tt is self-defeating in the long run. It weakens youngsters. 
Our over-insistence destroys their confidence in themselves, 
and it is only the strong, secure person, the able-feeling 
individual, who can rise some day to the level of conscious 
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choice. The weakened person is always at everyone's mercy 
and must remain that way. de 
If you can take this long view, working gently for d 
goals you prize and at the same time working to build goo Y 
feelings into individuals, there is a strong chance of We. 
success. You hold your goals because they seem to work d" ‘ 
for you and well for people as you have been able to see s : 
You think there is something inherently attractive and wo 
while about them. > 1 
If this is true, confident and sure youngsters will eventua i 
attive at them. Reasoning children will sec the virtues just d 
you have seen them. But beaten youngsters —dcfeated, uw. ; 
punished, unsure—will never have the clarity of vision 


* be 
could lead them in the long run to what you believe must 
right. 


14. A Final Hypothesis: 


The Y. oungster Does Not 
Know 


Eacu kind of cause has its particular treatment. What is 
tight for one is wrong for the other. Our final hypothesis 
makes this clear. This is the one situation where it is fruitful 
to work directly with the child. It is the one situation where i 
talking helps, where reasoning makes sense. It is the one 
situation where you can hope for basic improvement if you 
use rewards and punishments. 

Children sometimes do bad or troublesome or annoying 
things simply because they do not know any better. One five- 
year-old put this into words. He was walking with his mother 
down a city street when he broke away to press his nose 
against a window pane that was on the ground level. He was 
Spying to see what he could see. 

Embarrassed, his mother grabbed him by the arm and 
pulled him along the sidewalk with her. “Thats not polite 
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to do. You mustn’t do that, don't you know?” and she 
emphasized each word with a squeeze on the child's arm. 

The boy walked along quietly for a while and then hi 
resentment came out. “Well, you never told me that I shoulda t 
look in to watch people while they were eating.” And it was 
a very fair complaint. 


The Cues 


Once more our main guide has to be the process of 
elimination. If it is not The Stage of Growth; if it is not 
Hunger Inside; if it is not Present Environment, then con- 
sider that this might be the cause: perhaps the child does not 
understand, perhaps the tight thing to do has not yet 
penetrated. 

To this we can add a further cue: this is more likely to 
be a common cause of young children’s misbehaviout. 

And the still further one: it is likely to be the reason Mes 
anyone of any age is in a new situation, confronted with 
new problem, facing new possibilities. 

We must remind ourselves of one thing. Our rules Er 
been with us so long that we assume they make sense. We 
adults take them for granted. But children have to learn them 
all one by one. It takes a great deal of living to do that. r 

“Don’t run in the living-room, don’t you know that: 
But why should he know it? 


“Wipe your feet so that you don’t drag that dirt into the 


house.” But it is not always clear to a child why a little dirt 
in the house is so bad. You know it best when you have spent 
your life wiping it up. 

— "That's not the way to treat a book. Don't you know 
any better than that?" But you may not, if you haven't dealt 
with many books. 

Adults get very angry about it, but children have a real 
case. d 


'The eight-year-old pushes the three-year-old on his sled 


" 
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down the hill. The sled gets out of control and the Tia 
Three is badly hurt. “I’m sorry. I didn’t know he couldn't 
Steer. I didn’t know it was so steep.” , 
The seven-year-old knocks over his full glass iud milk. 
“Whoops. m sorry. I didn't know it was so tippy. uu N 
The six-year-old breaks the gramophone record. “It À EO 
my fault. I just touched it. I didn't know it would break. 


What You Do 


We have a theme song that we sing at childs over and 
Over again: “I’ve told you a hundred times. . . * Ere 

Stay out of the garden. . . . Keep your en A gat 
Be quiet when I am telephoning. . . . Brea Lgs E 
have finished your milk. . . . Don't run oni he E . des 
You can’t talk when others are talking . . . “I’ve told y 
EET AE h dec to do. 

And this is exactly what we . 

We have to say A a hundred times and ae e 
more. But if you have a child-development po 3 d ds 
does not bother you and you do not get mad. Yo orun 
children have to live a long time before they can comp. 


ae 
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all the rules of life. You do not expect them to know at six 
what it takes ten years of living to learn. 

This is most of all a talking approach. You explain why, 
and you make a little dent. The next time the situation arises 
you explain why again, and the thing becomes still more cleat. 
But each time is a little different, and no one explanation makes 
everything so clear that you never have to say it again. 

This is the slow, slow piling up of understanding. The 
child *knows" in one sense from the very first time you tell 
him. But there ate many kinds of knowing. If a rule is of any 
importance at all, it will take more than the first “knowing 
to get it really under the skin. True comprehension—where 
you know and you understand and you accept—is a long time 
in growing. ! 

Rewards and punishments have their place here. Sometimes 
they can be a real aid. The pleasure of something nice or tr 
displeasure of something not-so-nice can strengthen a child's 
memory and make the understanding come quicker. But we 
have to use them sparingly. 

There is such a temptation to make things go fast. We 
bypass the doing over and over which is the real basis por 
learning. Or we make the reward so wonderful or the punish- 
ment so terrible that the child's eyes are taken off what is the 
teal lesson at hand. All he can see is the glitter of the prize of 
the gloom of the pain. ` ; 

Relied on as the major technique, rewards and punish- 
ments defeat their own end. Used judiciously, in specific and 
appropriate situations, they can be a useful tool. For theit 
true role is to buttress our talking approach. 

Talking sets the tone of the relationship we want. We are 
not trying to buy children’s good behaviour; we want them 
to see the sense of it themselves. We are not trying to frighten 
them into good behaviour; we want them to believe in it 
themselves. We are not treating children as animals or objects 
or things, to be manipulated by pain and pleasure. We ate 
working towards the development of a teasoning, penning: 
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and respected person. who will some day soon be his own 
boss. 

One tendency is to talk at children too much. We use 
Words and arguments and persuasion where these do not 
apply. But when the cues lead you to think: The child simply 
does not know—then this és the time to reason. This is when 
the good sense you make and the friendly way you make it 
can lead a child to more self-directed and social behaviour 
++. slowly, over a long period of time. 


15. “The Children Are Soft... 
Discipline Js Soft” 


Soux people get very irritated at our modern wale of 
- dealing with children. They point a finger and accuse: ' M 

are too easy with them. Your discipline is soft, you are Sots 
and you are making the children soft.” 

This is hard to take. It puts you on the defensive. It makes 
you tighten up when you least want to—just to prove that 
you are no easy mark. ; 

But instead of ducking and denying, let us accept dut 
charge. Instead of an accusation, let us see that this is praise. 
Instead of being ashamed, let us be proud of it. Instead © 
lowering our eyes, let us raise our heads high and reply: 
Yes, indeed! That is what today’s discipline is. It is an easy- 


going discipline . . . and we are glad of it and think that is 
exactly what it should be, 

For good discipline is soft discipline, a gentler way of 
living with youngsters, if you mean any of these things 
by it: 
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1. Lf you mean that love is the basis of what you do. ‘There is 
nothing to feel guilty about here, nothing to hide. This may 
be soft, but it is good discipline. 

Despite any charges that people make, you and I have to 
know: love is crucial. Youngsters have to feel it from us, or 
they have no reason for wanting to be good. Youngsters have 
to sense it in all their relationships, or they lose confidence 
in their ability to be good. Take away love and you take away 
the surest guarantee that a child will work through his 
Problems, whatever they may be. 

Knowing this, we are not too severe. 

We are not too strict. 

We do not nag all the time. 

We do not correct and improve and pick on children for 
every little thing. 

We are not proud of being stern. We are proud when 
youngsters like us and seek us out and want to be with us. 

We want to laugh with children and joke with them and 
have fun together. 

When we have to stop them from doing something, our 
Concern is with making up after the incident is over. We want 
to be sure that we get over to the children who live with us: 
It's all over now . . . we're friends again. 

We know that inside of children there is a strong urge to 
Stow, to learn, to practise, to fit in, to do the right thing. 
Our concern is to keep that urge alive. If we look “easy” when 
we are doing it, we are not going to let that get us down. For 
we know that comfortable, happy relations count. 

2. If you mean that you overlook some of the things that children 
do. There is nothing sloppy about this. Nothing to make us 
feel that we ate shirking. Nothing to have regrets about. This 
may be soft, but again it is good discipline. 

The child-development point of view includes the con- 
viction that children change. We see youngsters expanding, 
enlarging, encompassing—reaching out everlastingly to mote 
mature behaviour. We have no delusions of grandeur about 


Ij" 
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ourselves. We do not think that we are God-like teachers or 
parents who pull the strings while puppets move. We know 
the growth force inside and we have confidence in it. 
'« With this faith, we can afford to go along with children. 
We can string along with a lot of what they do, certain 
that it won’t last for ever. 
We can accommodate ourselves to their level, with no 
fear that they will stay that way for ever. 
We spare ourselves and we spare them the unpleasantness 
of continuous reform. We let growth do a lot of the work. 
So far as we are concerned, children can be children. If 
that means noise, it means noise. If it, means dirt or freshness 
or giggling or shouting or bouncing, that is all right with us 
This may be soft, but it has a note of inherent decency 
in it, of according to childhood a respect that is a healthy sig? 


. in any society. And we do it not for softness’ sake or because 


itis the easiest way. We do it because we know: you cannot 
be a strong adult until you have been strongly a child. : 
Our easy-goingness is not something we have slipped into- 


+ It is something we have worked for. To develop a tolerance; 


to develop an acceptance, to build inside of ourselves 2 real 
capacity to enjoy children and what they have to do—none 
of this comes without effort. But the effort is worthwhile if 
the goal of human relations is to build a world of free people 
able to work with others because they are able to live with 
themselves. 

3. Jf you mean being willing and eager to begin where each child 
is. We raise the word “Interest” to a battle cry. It is nO 
accusation to us, but the hallmark of a skilled professional 
worker deftly doing what is right. 

People sometimes say: “You have your head in the 
clouds." This is where we can reply: “We have our feet on 
the ground.” For our initial concern is not with what might 
or should or ought to be. In living well with children we start 
with what 7s: where children are, what they are concerned 
with, what they feel is important to them, what matters 
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enough in their living so they will put out effort to do 
something about it. 

It sounds soft: “You let them do what they want to do,” 
but that is exactly what we are searching for: what they want, 

. What they seek, what they are eager for and cumsbette 
about. And we guide that “wanting to do” towards the ends 
that the world considers important. 

We have no concern with beginning in an alphabetical 
order or a logical order or an historical order. What gives the 
order to what we do is the human who is approaching the 
job. What looks like a handle to him is the handle we accept 
as the start. Others can call this soft, but we know: begin 
with what the child is keen about and you get persistence, 
doggedness, determination, follow-through, avidity—the 
hardest of virtues—and it is the child who is doing the work. 

There is nothing wrong with a soft discipline and the» 
easy-going way if you mean these three things by it: a per- 
sisting decent relationship with youngsters, 2 confidence in 
their wanting to grow, and a willingness to take them where 
they are as your starting point. Let someone call you “soft”? 
for these, and they are praising you in the highest. 


Soft... and Hard 


But today's discipline can be hard and tough too. It has 
its demanding sides. If we know them, we can be more 
certainly confident of our easy-going ways. For one backs up 
the other. There is mutual support. 

We are not hard for hardness’ sake alone. We are not 
tough because we are afraid of what others will think of us. 
But we have a demanding discipline in these ways because 


we know that children want it: 
1i. We draw the line always and without hesitation when 


youngsters are in danger themselves, when they are hurting 
other people, when they are unnecessarily destroying property, 
and whenever we simply cannot stand what they are doing. 
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There is no shilly-shallying here. When these lines ate 
crossed we say No. It is perfectly true: we simply say No. We 


don’t hit youngsters with iron bars or shoot them on the spot _ 


or take away their allowances or desserts for seventeen years. 
We may not seem as brutal or as dramatic as some few people 
like to see adults be. We don’t throw our weight around so 
that the whole house shakes and the child trembles in his 
boots. 

We say No because talking, reasoning, explaining, inter- 
preting—the way of words—is the decent.way of dealing 
with humans. But our No can be as firm and as definite as it 
has to be. We stick at it until the child gets our meaning: 
this cannot be. 

We have no illusions about this. We do not think that 
there is an objective clear-cut line where danger begins. Or 
that a bell rings when a child is actually hurting others. Or 
that lightning flashes in the sky to tell us when the destruction 
of property must be stopped. We know these limits are 
within each one of us. It depends on what we think and on 
‘what we see and on how much we are able to take. This 1s 4 
matter of judgment entirely. 

But we are not afraid to exercise that judgment. We try 
not to be arbitrary. We try not to be capricious, approving 
one thing today and being all upset about the same thing 
tomorrow. We try constantly to expand our tolerances. But 
we are not ashamed of being human, and we think it is good 
for children to live with humans. 

It is true, too, that we don’t stop with No. We are looking 
for open doors. But this wanting youngsters to live, to do; 
to act where it is legal, legitimate, and safe in no way weakens 
the No—when we feel it has to be said. You can call this 4 
hard discipline and we will stand by it. 

2. We draw the line always and Without hesitation when 
we sense that children want us to, We know that youngstets 
want limits. It is our faith in them th. 


: s at tells us so. We have a 
feeling for how the child himself is struggling to take on the 
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Ways our world considers right. We want to bolster his 
efforts, because we know those efforts are there. 

When a youngster has gone too far, when he is out of 
control of himself, when he is flailing out to find some limits, 
we will be a pillar: “This is as far as you can go. But no 
further.” 

We know this will spell love to the child, because it will 
be a sign that someone cares. This will give strength to the 
child, because it will take away some of his fears. This will 
give him confidence, because he will be aware that he has an 
ally; he does not have to do the whole job of growing all 
alone. And all this is what we want our discipline to do: to 
build up the person, not to tear him down. 


outside, the child’s own 


Our limits are part of a team: ours 
efforts inside. This tempers what we do. Ours must be the 


limits of words, of gentle persuasion, of calmness but firmness. 
They need not be of steel and barbed wire, sternly forbidding, 
as they would have to be if they existed all alone. They are 
real, objective, existing without doubt—a hard discipline, if 
you will—but not so overpowering 
to feel small by them. 


that children are made 
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The Real Question 


What matters most, of course, is not whether a discipline 
is hard or soft. Our concern has to be: Is it effective? 

In so many people's minds the effective thing—what 
works—is the same as what squelches. What pushes down, 
what suppresses, what keeps in. . . . It is a negative, hiding, 
quieting trick. 

The child-development point of view turns this about. 

What works is what frees. What opens up. What makes 
possible. l 

The human has inside of him a unique potentiality: his 
capacity to think, to reason, to puzzle, to evaluate, to decide. 
To consider, to compare, to foresee. To act according to 4 
judgment. This is man’s crowning glory. : 

"This is a developing power, small at birth but enlarging 
with every passing year. It expands from the specific to the 
general, from the here and now to the there and then, from 4 
concern with me alone to a feeling for you and all my brothers. 

This thinking process is what we have to free. , 

It alone can be the safeguard in our world of today and 
tomorrow. Only with it can man be himself. Only with it can 
man live. : 

What works is what makes it possible for children to grow 
and develop and mature so that this potentiality becomes @ 
reality. What works is what frees the child to be himself, his 
human self at every stage of his growing, so this distinctly 
human facility can come into its own. What works is what 
allows the child to use the power that is his without the 
dragging anchor of immaturity. 

A child-development point of view may seem soft or hard, 
easy-going, lenient, flexible. But its concern is with none of 
these directly. It strives for the effective way—with what 
works to let man come into his own, 


— 


CONCLUSION 


Don’t Sell Children Short 


There is something we call “human 
nature". You can’t tamper with it and 
bend it to your will. You accommodate 
yourself to it, work along with it. You 
tide it where it takes you and you make 
the most of every inch along the way. 
But there is an area, too, where people 
are made . . . where they have the chance 
to rise up to their most noble heights or 
are forced to sink lower than they other- 
7 wise would. You need your vision and 
your broad view of life, to work well here. 


| 


Your Vision 


A CHILD's particular rate of growth, his own special and 
private personality make-up, the innate limits on his capacity, 
the hungers that happen to be inside of him—these are all 
hard taskmasters. They are controlling factors, and we must 
face up to them and adjust to them as creatively as we can. 
But although heredity and a youngster’s past experience 
set limits, these limits are not posted. They ate there, but they 
are not written out so you can sce them. There is a ceiling, 
but it takes groping around to find it. What you think is the 
ceiling may simply be the mantelpiece. 
Your humility and your creativity let you work with con- 
sideration for these limits, but you need also hope and vision 
. . a capacity to see where a human has come from, where 
he is now and where he is headed . . . a daring to dream and 
to work for the best. T 
1 think of a first-grade teacher I knew. 
m it was work, work, wotk. 
She was always tight and the children were wrong. Out 
in the open everything was either good or bad: “Johnny is 
185 


She never smiled, 


and in her roo 
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co-operating today. . . . Frankie is being bad. Do we like 
that?” 

She picked on her children for little things: “Don’t you 
dare be late. .. . You are whispering. . . . Come back and 
hang your coat up straight 

She never did things with the children, but she was right 
on hand to make sure that they did them. There was an exact 
place to put your pencil and an exact way to put it. 

You cannot change human nature, but here was a teacher 
who made children tattle more: “Teacher, teacher. Georgie’s 
talking and he shouldn’t be.” She made them hit more and 
hurt more; I saw three of her boys shout at a girl just learning 
to ride a bike until the girl fell off and cried, She made them 
Scream and yell more and get out of control; you should have 
seen that group when they burst out of the school’s doot. 
She blocked their thinking, she lowered their spirit, and some 
youngsters got sick (people called it “the regular winter 
stomach upset”), 

What did it? If you looked in her class-room you would 
See errors in technique. If you looked at the person you would 
see a tight, gaunt, dry personality. If you looked into her 
thinking you would see there a vicious habit-training concept: 
Make them prompt now and they will never be late. . . - 
Make them polite now and they will never talk back. But the 
crucial thing was something you could not see: there was 
no hope... you would find no vision there. 

Here was a person bounded by the narrow limits of the first 
grade. A small person with a tiny outlook. Hemmed in and 
pinned down by the little things of the sixth year of life. No 
scope. No dreaming. No teaching out to the world beyond. 

“Your nose is dirty and you shuffle your feet... . Your 
‘e? looks like an ʻo?’ and you are Dot sitting up straight. . . . 
You forgot your lunch money and you didn’t drink your 
milk. . . . Hold your book nicely... . Walk, don’t run. . . . If 


you wave your hand, I just wont call on you?—and she 
called that life! P s 
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It is life . . . fenced in by September to June. 

It is life . . . packaged and stamped “‘9.00 a.m. to 3.” 

It is a little life with no perspective. There is nothing that 
extends beyond. 

But the person does, the child does. The child moves on 
from year to year. You need a vision of youngsters in their 
total life span. 


In the Beginning 


You may be working with children at seven or eleven or 
thirteen, but go back to when they were born. Go back even 
further. Get a picture in your mind of what it means to have 
a child come into a home: all the joy— What will it be, a 
boy or a girl? And what will we call it?? . . . all the excite- 
ment—*Won't we need a baby scale? And I wonder if I got 
the right kind of talcum” . . . all the changes that take place— 
“OF course I will have to give up my job soon. No, I don’t 
think we will have money enough for that vacation we 
planned.” 

There is worry often—You'll come through all right. You 
won't even feel it? . . . and illness—She is snappy and fussy, 
but then it has been hard; she hasn't been feeling well?" You 
*But can we afford a baby now? What will 


even find sorrow— x 
it do to our living, and suppose you are drafted?” . . . and 
t a child. 


sometimes there is an angry mofe— But I don't wan 
Now we are tied together and that isn't sight? 

A youngster is all of these things, coming into that first 
or fifth or eighth grade. There has been a whole play of 
feelings and events in every day that has gone before: that 
terrible nagging worry about infantile paralysis all last 
summer. . . . How he'cried with that bad case of poison 
ivy... . The time when he was four and had the sleigh- 
tiding accident; that wire just missed his eye! . . . How she 
would gag at night with those bad colds when she was two; 


she couldn’t get her breath. . E And do you remember the 
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way she cried when she first came home from the hospital? 
The nurses told us she was such a good baby and never 
cried at all. But we couldn’t seem to do a thing right; it was 
such an awful, empty feeling. 

Worries. And proud hopes too: all the jokes about the 
first word he ever spoke. Mother could hear it every time 
but it sounded like goulash to Father, and he was never 
around at the right moments. The time he first built a tower 
of three blocks, one on top of the other. And that first real 
birthday party when he was three. Will you ever forget the 
marshmallow icing all over his face? And then the way he 
would sit and listen to the Victrola; I think he has a musical 
ear. And the way he could hit a ball when he was five; that 
fellow is going to be a baseball player when he grows up! 

There was the fun at picnics, the arguments over going 
to bed, the excitement on Christmas morning, and the tears 
in the doctor's office when it was time for a shot. The way 
the moon used to frighten her, and how scared you were 
when that truck came up over the curb and almost hit her 
carriage. No youngster comes into any grade cold, as though 
that were the beginning and end of it all. x 


The First Groove 


> Or must I cry it out myself 
until there are no tears left? Are 


they sensitive to me, or do . 
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I pound and howl so they will remember I am here? Is this 
the beginning of a two-way love, or do I fight? 

And it is me, too. When you are small you are building 
impressions of yourself all the time. Do I measure up? Can 
I do what they expect me to? Am I the kind of person who 
puts his foot into it every time? Am I wanted? Do I get a 
great big smile? Or do I have to be careful, so they will be 
Sure to like me? 


We think all the little events of everyday dealing catty 
these messages: the feeding times when you ate small (whether 
you are fed when you are hungry, whether you are given all 
the time you need, whether you are held as though you were 
welcome, whether you can suck as long as you want to, 
Whether the food you get agrees with you, whether you get 
enough of it to make you feel round and full inside); the 
toilet times when you are little (whether you are blamed when 
you wet or simply accepted; whether you have to sit on a pot 
when you don’t know what it js all about; whether the face 
you love tightens up when you soil in the wrong place); the 
bath time, the play time, bedtime, dressing. . . . All the 
everyday happenings of Month One and Month Two and 
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' Three and Four say to you: you are all right (or you are not 


so good); they are friendly (or watch out for them, they are 
out to get you); it is a good world (or you have a struggle 
ahead). 

. These are the beginnings. Like a river starting at the 
beginning of time, the water flows in a certain way. It makes 
a little bed, and then all the water that follows finds it easier 
to flow into that same cut, to broaden it and to deepen it. 


s "These first impressions make a groove. Everything that 


happens later tends to slip into this same groove of feeling: 


- this is the kind of person I am, this is the kind of people who 


, 


are here, this is the kind of world it is. ^ 

There is a groove in the child. His parents are wearing 
down a path too. If you keep shoving the nipple back into 
the sleeping baby's mouth because the doctor said, “Eight 
ounces,” it is easier to keep nagging later: “You just have to 
clean your plate.” If your heart went into your mouth every 
time the baby fell, it is easier later to say: “You better wait. 
You are not old enough for a bicycle.” If you rushed evety 
time to snatch the dirt out of the baby's mouth, it is easier 


later to say: “Now you be a good girl. Sit still and be sure 


you keep your clothes clean.” ' 
E $ 
& i r T. 
A Continuous Remaking "sw f 


^ The beginnings make a groove. It is a thousand-times 
better if the groove is a healthy one. But cople are made 
átid remade with every passing day. No one period of years 
stamps the person for ever; no one event is so forceful that 
it says: This is now You, and you ate stuck this way. New 
patterns sof feeling and acting can be laid down, old unhealthy 
ones can be dried up. — . i 


Your eye needs sweep, not only.into the past but also into 
all of the child's present living. j P 


.' Piano lessons, appointments with the dentist every third 


‘day, a ganciag class as a week, a gtandparent to be nice to; 
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a father who works so hard that he must not be disturbed: 
how much pressure can a child take? 

Not allowed to play football, has to be in the house at 
4.30 because he will get overtired, less spending money than 
the other fellows, eyeglasses, a Squeaky voice that they tease 
him about: at what point in loneliness do you have more . 
than you can stand? 

The tight religion, that big home with its outdoor fire- 
place, only an older sister to give him competition, two: . 
parents and both with a sense of humour, a pedtime story 
every night: no wonder he is easy to like, but is he the one 
who needs all the praise it is so simple to give him? 

Tonsils that have to come out and pets that die; toys your 
baby sister always breaks; a jelly sandwich for lunch; a turtle 
who teally understands you; new shoes that you must not 
get scuffed: this is the youngster who comes to school. 

‘The star you give him is not his only joy, nor seven times 
three his only concern. You are not the only adult in his life, 
nor is this desk his real room. Once you know there is a past 
and there is a present, it gentles your touch. Never: again . 
can this little spot in time—this first grade or seventh or 
eleventh—seem like the limits of the earth. You become less | 
sharp. - * 

But until you see this, you think you work alone. This 
magnifies you too much for your own good. It intensifies you 


too much for the child's good. » * ^ 
4 " ya” $ vt K E 
The Long Look Ahead ` >” 


Itis the past and present and the long future too. 

No one knows tomorrow. Our futurejis unpredictable, 
but that tells us the one important thing to know. Whatever 
the world is like, it will be diffetent, changing, new. It should 
make us ask ourselves: Does this child have what it takes to 
live in a changing world? Is his life now one that gets him _ 
ready for a bomb that may fall, an industry thatmay change, 
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192 ^ . UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD 


a way of life that may be disrupted—for new problems, new > 
values, new situations, new, opportunities? 

"Once we raise the c question, it does something to us. We 
teach our reading and writing and arithmetic. We work With 
children so they become more aware Of time. We continue 

with a concern’ for decent manners and being careful and 
accurate, clean, responsible, informed. “But once we raise the 
question, we know: We don't teach reading, we teach 
children. We are not building ‘skills, we are building people. 
We shift our concern from what we are ‘knocking into 
youngsters over to the children into whom the facts are 
pounded. How do they feel? What will last inside of them? 
What is it doing to them as people? - 4 

This vision—backward, all around, and far ahead—tempets 
what you do with any age. It tempers in the sense of “make 
more gentle,” so that seyen or eleven becomes a good. ya 
to live. It tempers in the sense of “make more strong", 
that, seventeen or eleventeen becomes a safe, sturdy yan of 
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